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Take the Schools out of Politics. 

The injunction expressed in the caption 
of this article is merely a bit of politico- 
educational cant. All matters of public 
concern in America are and ought to 
be in politics, and to say that the people 
cannot be safely entrusted to exercise the 
right of suffrage in matters pertaining to 
their schools is only another way of assert- 
ing that popular government is a failure 


and that the iil are not fit for self 
government. 

In Wisconsin one of the great political 
parties in a spasm of pseudo-virtue put 
into its platform a resolution favoring 
the election of state superintendent in 
the spring on the ground that the change 
would remove the choice of that officer 
from politics. Such a change would put 
the election of the state superintendent 
into the very worst kind of politics. 
Where would the candidates in that case 
get their campaign funds? Probably from 
the rival book companies. 

A glance at the educatione! history of 
Wisconsin confutes the contention that 
there is any crying need for a change. 
With the exception of the purely acci- 
dental misfortune that befell that office 
in 1890, the superintendency has been 
held for at least a generation by men 
who had already won eminent positions 
educational leaders before being 
elected; yet they were all nominated by 
political conventions. 

Our neighboring state of Minnesota, 
where the superintendency is an appoint- 
ive office, has not had any abler set of 
men as state superintendents for the past 
thirty years than Wisconsin has had. The 
two nominees now before the people were 
chosen in political conventions and in 
each case after a sharp campaign in which 
the comparative merits of these and other 
good men who sought the office were fully 
and closely canvassed. Yet the two par- 
ties have chosen men each of whom is 
pre-eminently well fitted by scholarship, 
experience and personal qualities to fill 
the office with distinction and ability; 
the one is a graduate of Harvard, the 
other of Chicago University; both have 


as 
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held high educational positions and have 
made teaching a life work; neither of 
them is a politician except in the best 
sense, and they are in the prime of life, 
active, wide-awake, honest and fearless. 
What better results could have been 
achieved by taking the choice “out of 
polities” ? 

Does any one: know of a state where 
as a rule inferior men are chosen for 
state superintendent? It is generally safe 
to trust the common sense and common 
honesty of the common people when deal- 
ing with an institution so near to their 
homes as is the public school. 

Another application of the cant phrase 
“taking the schools out of politics” is 
in the matter of appointive as against 
elective school boards. A constitutional 
amendment now pending in Wisconsin, 
if by any chance it should be ratified, 
would pave the way for an expansion of 
the appointive feature in the choice of 
school officers and a consequent curtail- 
ment of the people’s right of choice by 
popular vote. The amendment is a faint 
echo of the note that was sounded four 
years ago when it was seriously proposed 
to organize the whole supervisory force of 
the state into a great appointive machine 
over which the people should have no 
control. 

On the subject of elective school boards, 
Mr. Duane Mowry of Milwaukee, con- 
tributes an able article to the Dial from 
which we quote: 

In a system which so vitally and di- 
rectly concerns every family, and almost 
the entire population of the country, it 
seems unaccountable that the entire adult 
population should not be allowed the right 
to an active and intimate participation 
in some of the forms of administration 
of the affairs of the public schools. Self- 
interest, the interest of the individual, is 
an exceedingly strong moving force. To 
say, as has been said by advocates of the 
appointive method of securing boards of 
education, that some of these interested 
people do not know enough to exercise 
the right of franchise intelligently and 


wisely is to say, in effect, that a repre- 
sentative form of government is a failure, 
and the intrinsic value of democratic in- 
stitutions is mainly mythical. The num- 
ber of persons is not large that is quite 
ready to admit that. 

One of the most potent arguments in 
favor of the elective board of education 
is that such a board is removed from 
party politics, and is responsible directly 
to the people, which the appointive board 
is not; and that it compels the people 
to take an active and (ultimately if not 
immediately) an intelligent interest in 
the public schools. Such a board is thor- 
oughly democratic; it comes from the 
people to serve the people, and is easily 
approached by all the patrons of the 
school. The appointive method, on the 
other hand, denies to the great mass of 
the adult population the right to an active 
participation in school affairs. If the 
cause of public education were a purely 
local or class matter, it might be per- 
missible to have less than the entire 
municipality, in any other than a rep- 
resentative form of government, for its 
constituency. But the public school sys- 
tem is not intended for a part of the 
community, nor for a class or clique or 
party. It includes among its patrons and 
friends the entire community; and, in 
our form of government. it is pre-eminent- 
ly a democratic institution. Why then, 
should it be argued that in the large 
cities, where the average of intelligence 
is probably as high as elsewhere, the 
management of the public schools should 
be withdrawn from the whole people and 
placed in the hands of one person, or a 
few persons at most? Why should par- 
ents and relatives and friends of the 
school children be denied the right of 
taking some interest in matters which 
so deeply and closely concern them and 
their future. 

It is said that the functions of the board 
of education are two-fold,—executive and 
legislative; and that the executive func- 
tion is one that must always be delegated. 
This is granted, But shall those most 
interested be denied the right to say how 
and by whom these functions shall be 
exercised? Is it a sufficient answer to 
say that one man,—the mayor, perhaps, 
who is usually an adept in political meth- 
ods, but too often, a mere tyro in prac- 
tical educational methods—knows better 
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than the whole people who will best serve 
them on a board of education? And is 
he likely to exercise his knowledge and 
enforce his political methods more hon- 
estly and unselfishly than the entire com- 
munity would do? 

In a case within the writer’s knowledge, 
where appointments were to be made on 
a board of education, the following were 
some of the arguments and influences used 
to obtain places on the governing board: 
“T desire to have Mr. A. appointed from 
my own ward,” said John Smith, who 
had been instrumental in securing the 
enactment of the new school law; “he 
is a particular friend of mine, and a good 
Republican.” He was appointed. Mr. 
Smith asked to have Mr. B. appointed 
from another ward. “He has not,” said 
he, “the best educational or moral quali- 
fications for the place. In fact, he has been 
implicated in some shady transactions, 
which I do not like to talk about. But 
there is a money difference between Mr. 
B. and myself, and if he gets this ap- 
pointment the prestige which it will give 
him will make it possible for him to pay 
me the balance coming to me.” He too 
was appointed. Mr. C. was appointed 
from another ward, not, as was stated 
at the time, “because he had any par- 
ticular qualifications for the position, but 
the third political party must have at least 
one representative on the board, and this 
seems to be the only place left.” Mr. D. 
was not appointed from another ward be- 
cause another applicant had a stronger 
“pull” with the appointing power. The 
“pull” in this case was said to have been 
that the successful party was a profitable 
client of the appointing power.* 

It is difficult to conceive of a board of 
education being made up in a more repre- 
hensible manner than has here been in- 
dicated. It is confidently asserted that 
the voting masses would never be guilty 
of motives so low, vicious, and unworthy, 
in casting about for persons to serve them 
as the school officers of a great city. 

The Committee of Fifteen—a commit- 
tee of educational experts, who are doubt- 
less honest and sincere, but who are not 
believed to be very close to the masses, 
and who take what may be called the 
professional view of education, say, 
among other things: “We are strongly 


- *Milwaukeans will readily recognize these 
personages; they are not mythical.—EbITor. 


of the opinion that in view of the well- 
known difficulty about securing the at- 
tendance of the most interested and in- 
telligent electors at school elections, as 
well as because of the apparent impossibil- 
ity of freeing school elections from polit- 
ical or municipal issues, the better manner 
of election is by appointment.” 

These objections are of questionable 
validity. “The most interested electors” 
would seem to be precisely the ones most 
likely to be present at school elections. 
Whether or not these electors are also 
“intelligent” may be a matter open for 
investigation. Undoubtedly, the majority 
of these “interested electors” can lay no 
claim to a college education, but they 
have a tolerably fair understanding of the 
theory and practical workings of a demo- 
cratic form of government, and are “in- 
telligent” enough to be good citizens. 
Whether or not it is possible, or even de- 
sirable, to “free school elections from poli- 
tical or municipal issues” depends very 
largely on the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding each particular case. 
Unquestionably, any “manner of election” 
is preferable to appointments made as 
has been indicated in another part of this 
article. 

Dr. William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, favors boards 
elected by the people, for the reason that 
such boards are more independent than 
those appointed by the mayor or by the 
courts. Dr. Harris, combats the position 
taken by the Committee of Fifteen in 
these words: “A board elected by the 
people direct, for the special purpose of 
managing the schools, and vested with 
limited powers of taxation, is sure to look 
after school interests, at least to the ex- 
tent of the popular demand in that direc- 
tion, and is not liable to be diverted from 
the care of the schools so much as to 
sacrifice them to other municipal in- 
terests.” 


* * * 


In commenting on Mr. Mowry’s paper 
the Milwaukee Daily News says: 

In a self-governing state, responsibility 
in the last analysis must rest with the peo- 
ple. They are the source of power and di- 
rectly or indirectly government must issue 
from them. It is folly, then, to undertake 
to separate the government from the peo- 
ple under the assumption that better re- 
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sults may be achieved through appointive 
boards than is obtained through elective 
officials. A stream cannot rise higher than 
its source, and it is absurd to expect that 
an elected official in making appointments 
will rise above the level of the majority 
that placed him in office. 

In removing government from the peo- 
ple, however, their capacity for self-gov- 
ernment is lessened and the standard of 
government lowered, while an irresponsi- 
ble, arbitrary and unrepresentative body 
of officials is saddled on the people. Irre- 
sponsibility breeds favoritism and a train 
of evils difficult to remedy. This has been 
shown in the government of the Milwau- 
kee public schools, which has been taken 
out of the hands of the people under the 
pretense of divorcing the schools from pol- 
itics, under the vicious theory that there 
is something contaminating and corrupt 
in the exercise of the franchise—a fran- 
chise that is deemed worthy to bestow up- 
on a president of the nation. 

The existing government of the Mil- 
waukee public schools is un-American, un- 
democratic and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and it should be placed back into the hands 
of the people, where it rightfully belongs, 
and at the first opportunity. 





Educational Qualification for Superintendent. 

In a circular issued by State Superin- 
tendent L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, con- 
cerning an amendment to the state con- 
stitution soon to be voted on, he says: 
“The state superintendent should be re- 
quired by law to have educational qualifi- 
cations. He is not now required to hold 
even a third grade certificate. County 
superintendents are required by law to 
have an educational qualification to be 
eligible to the office, while the state super- 
intendent may be a man who could not 
qualify either as a high school teacher 
or as a county superintendent.” 

Mr, Harvey might have added, and with 
equal force and relevancy, that there is 
no law requiring that judges of the state 
supreme court shall have studied law or 
have been admitted to the bar. Is it not 
dangerous to allow the people so much 
latitude? Who knows but they might 
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sometime choose a tramp, a yokel, or a 
half-witted fellow as a member of that 
court? And then think of the possibili- 
ties in the matter of choosing a governor. 
The law does not even require that a 
candidate for that office shall be able to 
read and write! 

No one who knows Mr. Harvey will 
doubt the sincerity of his conviction that 
the people should be protected against 
their own indiscretion by good and wise 
lawmakers who shall tell them just what 
kind of men to choose to fill the various 
offices; but he is laboring under a hallu- 
cination born of the paternalistic spirit 
which regards the people as merely a herd 
of weaklings who require the constant 
tutelage, guardianship and restraint of 
a few wise men and a multiplicity of in- 
flexible restraints of law. Harvey is a 
scholmaster—and a good one—but le is 
very far from being a statesman; he has 
lived his life in the atmosphere of schools. 
In Wisconsin the schools are managed by 
a code of laws peculiarly rigid and definite 
in the fixing of “qualifications” for this, 
that and the other position. One brought 
up under such a regime finds it difficult 
to conceive of good schools existing under 
a plan by which the people of each local 
community decide for themselves, what 
qualifications (above the very lowest and 
simplest form of legal license to teach) 
shall be required of the superintendent, 
the principal or the high school teachers. 
Yet most of the very best schools in the 
West outside of Wisconsin, are run in 
just that democratic fashion. 

Gentlemen, law-makers, doctrinaires, 
let the people alone for a while; they 
are not suffering for more restrictive legis- 
lation. They do not need to be fenced 
in or hobbled; give them freedom. Wait 
until they elect an imbecile for governor, 
a clown for supreme judge or an illiterate 
for state superintendent before you take 
the trouble to set up legal “qualifications” 
to prevent such a choice. A horse needs 
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neither muzzle nor wire fence to keep 
him from eating rag-weed if good clover 
is within reach. Let us assume that the 
people have horse sense. 


To the American People. 

One hundred and fifty thousand miners and 
their destitute families, in all 500,000 souls, 
appeal to you for aid. 

Will you remain heartlessly indifferent to 
their appeal? 

Why are they in want this year of bountiful 
crops and unparallel prosperity? 

WHAT THE MINERS ASK FOR. 

The miners have asked that the hours of 
labor be reduced from ten hours a day to nine 
hours. They also asked that their wages be in- 
creased 10 per cent., 12 cents a day. 

These demands were refused by the mine 
owners. The miners then proposed to settle 
their difference with the mine owners by arbi- 
tration. 

The mine owners reply, “We have nothing to 
arbitrate.” 

Who are these mine owners who refuse to 
recognize the great American principle of AR- 
BITRATION? 

They are the same few men who say to the 
10,000,000 heads of American families who 
purchase each at least five tons of anthracite 
coal—50,000,000 tons annually—pay us $2.50 
a ton more for our coal than you have been 
paying and increase our wealth this year over 
$100,000,000. 

Not satisfied with extorting that large sum 
from American families, they inhumanely ex- 
tort from the poor miners, refusing to pay 
them move than an average of 86 cents a day 
for ten hours’ work. These miners are Amer- 
ican citizens demanding justice. Will you per- 
mit the coal barons to starve them into an un- 
just submission? If you sympathize with 
them please contribute something immediately 
to sustain their families. 

The foregoing is an appeal sent out by 
the Miners’ Relief Committee of 100, of 
Chicago, and is signed by Bishop Samuel 
Fallows, representing the churches, Hon. 
Carter H. Harrison, representing the city 
hall, Miss Jane Addams and Dr. Graham 
Taylor, the social settlements; Mr. Geo. 
V. Lighthall, president of Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor; Mr. Geo. J. Thompson, 
labor representative of the school board, 
and Miss Margaret A. Haley, representing 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 

Contributions sent to any of the above 
will be applied to the relief of the miners’ 
families. This is an opportunity that 
comes not more than once in a life-time to 


participate in a struggle that is destined 


to be historic. It is a fight of the people 
against an oligarchy far more cruel and 
unjust than ever the slaveholders of the 
South were. The stony-hearted cruelty 
of the capitalists who “own” the mines is 
shown in the following bit of heartlessly 
pious cant from the chief who represents 
the mine “owners,” and which is quoted 


on the card containing the above appeal: 


“They must starve or submit. I have Mor- 
gan’s consent to my course. * * * We are 
Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property in- 
terests of the country.”—George F. Baer. 


Baer’s blasphemous and pharisaical con- 
tention that God is responsible for the ills 
which the millionaires are inflicting on 
America will receive the rebuke which it 
deserves. The slaveholders also pro- 
claimed themselves the “owners” to whom 
God had given control of certain property 
interests; but when the American people 
became aroused, “vested rights” in slaves 
were held to be merely vested wrongs, and 
“property interests” were confiscated. So 
it will soon be with the mines; the people 
will assert their right of eminent domain, 
paramount to any so-called “vested rights” 
of individuals. , 

Those who contribute to help the suf- 
fering families of the miners in this mo- 
mentous struggle will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they take some risk 
in so doing, just as those did who assisted 
run-away slaves to escape. The plutocrats 
who control the corporate wealth of the 
country manipulate the government to 
their own ends. A United States judge 
in the coal region where a strike was in 
progress decided it to be a punishable of- 
fense to furnish food to the suffering fam- 
ilies of miners. In general it may be stated 
that our government is run in the interests 
of the wealthy and strong as against the 
poor and weak. 


WHO ARE THEY? 
Now who are these “Christian men to 


whom God in His infinite wisdom has 
given the property interests of the coun- 
try”? They are the American aristocracy 
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of wealth, the growth of which has been 
so dangerously r: 
years, and the influenc 


alarmingly corrupt. 


in the past twenty 





e of which has been 
The flower of this 


aristocracy is “the 400” or the “smart set” 
of New York. H s what Henry Wat- 
terson says about them: 

The term “smart” was adopted by society to 
save itself from a more odious description. The 
distinguishing trait of the “smart set” is moral 
abandor. It makes a business of defying and 


overleaping conventi 
pleasures and amusements. 
the law, both hun 

Its women are equally 
men. They know all th 
They talk freely wit! 
bidden the decent and 
worst French 
French plays. 

The women of this smart set no longer pre- 
tend to recognize virtue, even as a female ac- 
complishment. Inr e is a badge of delin- 
quency. a sign of the crude and raw, a defor- 
mity which if tolerated at all must carry some 
promise of amer for among these titled 
cyprians the one thing needful is to know it 
all. 

In London and in Paris and at Monte Carlo 
in the winter and at Trouville and Aix in the 
summer they make life one unending debauch; 
their only literary provender, when they read 
at all, the creeds of D’Annunzio and Bourget; 
their Mecca, the roulette table and the race 
course: their heaven, the modern yacht, with 
its luxuries and isolation. The ocean tells no 
tales, and as the sm set knows no law, in 
extremes it can go to sea 

The 400 are rotten thi 
through. They have 
ure. <All their ends are 
largely by the unholy 
them proposes 
pects to buy hi 


restraints upon its 
It sets itself above 

i divine. 

depraved with its 

dirt the men know. 
the men of things for- 

virtuous. They read the 
They see the worst 















ough and through and 

one redeeming feat- 
wchieved by money, and 
use of money. If one of 
) go into jingo politics he ex- 
¥ d the rogues who have 
seats in congress eign appointments to 
sell see that he pays the price. If one of them 
wants to marry a lord she expects to buy him, 
and the titled rascals who wish to recoup their 
broken fortunes see that she pays the price. 

Must these unclean birds of gaudy and there- 
fore of conspicuous plumage fly from gilded 
bough to bough, fouling the very air as they 
twitter their affect ns of moral supremacy, 
and no one to s! brick at them and say 
“Scat you devils?” 


Whois Henrv W 








atterson? Here is an 


estimate of him from an eminently judi- 
cious and fair-minded writer in an editor- 


ial in the Pathfinder: 

We wish there more public men like 
Henry Watterson. Such a man compels the re- 
spect of his countrymen, no matter how they 
may individually differ from his views. He 
stands for unswerving sincerity. Every such 
man must be in a measure Quixotic, cranky 
and unpractical. He never will have very many 
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true followers, for unselfishness is not so com- 
mon as that. It is your business and mine to 
muke such sincerity more common—to stand 
for what we honestly are. The differences of 
honest men are honorable, while the conniv- 
ance of time-servers can never be anything but 
dishonorable. 


| She Institute. 


S. Y¥Y. GrtLan, CONDUCTOR. 





Easy Lessons in Science. 
RROF. C. P. SINNOTT, STATE NORMAL 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
GRAVITY. 

I. The action of gravity. Drop a 
piece of crayon and notice that it falls 
directly downward. It is evident that 
some force causes the motion and that 
the direction of the motion indicates the 
direction of the force. If particles of the 
crayon be broken off they, too, will be 
found to fall in the same way. This at- 
traction which the earth has for all ob- 
jects is called gravity and the experiments 
show that it acts directly downward and 
upon all the parts of a body. The crayon 
will drop every time the supporting force 
is removed, thus showing that gravity acts 
all the time or is constant. If the crayon 
be attached to a string and suspended the 
string will be stretched downward and, 
if extended, would pass through the cen- 
ter of the earth thus again indicating that 
the direction of gravity is directly to- 
wards the center of the each.* Such a 
line is called a plumb-line. Are two 
plumb-lines at different points on the 
earth’s surface parallel to each other? 

Il. Effects of gravity. 

(1) Upon solids. Hold a stone in 
the hand and observe that it presses down- 
ward. 


SCHOOL, 


This is due to gravity and we say 
that the stone has weight. Weight is 
sometimes spoken of as the measure of 
gravity. Is there any easy explanation of 
the fact that an object weighs less above 

*This is not strictly true except on the equa- 
tor and at the poles. The fact and the cause 


of the variation will be learned later in the 
study of elementary astronomy.—EDITOoR. 
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the earth than at its surface? Can you 
see what change there would be in the 
weight of an object if taken below the 
surface ? 

(2) Upon liquids. Liquids, like sol- 
ids, have weight because of gravity. The 
particles of a liquid are free to move 
among themselves as may be shown by 
stirring water with a stick. This is one 
of the properties which distinguish a 
liquid from a solid. 

Pour some water into a pan and ob- 
serve that the surface quickly becomes 
level. Gravity pulls one particle as 
strongly as another and as they are free 
to move among themselves they are all 
brought to the same level. The level sur- 
face of a liquid, as in our lakes and ponds, 
is due to gravity and must be regarded as 
one of its effects upon a liquid when at 
rest. It is evident, therefore, that in any 
large body of water one surface particle 
is as far from the center of the earth as 
another and the surface which we call 
level is a curve not a plane. 

Tightly tie a piece of thin rubber, such 
as is used in toy balloons, over the bowl 
of a long stemmed pipe, immerse the 
bowl in a deep vessel of water and observe 
that the rubber is pressed inward in what- 
ever position the bowl is held. This indi- 
cates that the water exerts internal pres- 
sure in all directions. The same thing 
can be shown by punching holes in the 
bottom and sides of a deep tin box and 
plunging it into a vessel of water but not 
deep enough to allow water to run over 
the top. The water will be forced into 
the holes in the sides and bottom. The 
force of the streams will be greater near 
the bottom of the can, thus indicating that 
the internal pressure is proportional to 
the depth below the surface and is due to 
the pressure or weight of the column of 
water above; and this of course is due to 
gravity. The pressure which any given 
particle receives is transmitted equally in 
all directions, as the particles are free to 
move among themselves. These experi- 


ments teach that the weight, level surface 
and internal pressure of liquids are due 
to gravity. 

(3) Upon the atmosphere. 

“Suck out” some of the air from the 
bowl of the pipe covered with rubber 
which was used in determining the in- 
ternal pressure of liquids and observe that 
the rubber is forced inward. Hold the 
pipe so that the rubber will be forced 
downward, laterally, upward. The air 
from the bowl being removed the atmos- 
phere from the outside presses the rubber 
inward. This pressure is due to the 
weight of the atmosphere which again is 
due to gravity. Where will this pressure 
be greater, at the surface or above the 
earth ? 


Talks about Bees. Y. 
SUPT. E. A. GASTMAN, DECATUR, ILL. 


The editor suggests that it may help 
some hard worked teachers if I give a brief 
answer to some of the questions that were 
asked at the top of page 362 of the June 
number of this journal. I will try to do 
so, but I wish to suggest to teachers and 
pupils that the way to know all these 
things is by personal observation of the in- 
sects themselves. Agassiz said to his pu- 
pils at Penikese, “I will never ask you 
what you have read in the books or what 
somebody has said about an animal, but I 
will frequently ask you what you have seen 
or what does the animal say about him- 
self?” This direction must be continually 
observed in all forms of nature study if 
it is to have much real value to the chil- 
dren. 

From the statements already made in 
these articles it will probably be clear to 
you that there must be a good many work- 
ers in the hive or the colony cannot pros- 
per. These bees furnish the heat required 
to hatch the eggs and to keep the larvae 
warm by clustering on the combs. They 
also feed the young bees and, generally, 
keep the hive clean and in order. A lady 
once asked me if she bought a queen and 
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put her in a hive alone in the spring if she 


would not hay zood, strong colony by 


fall. I think tell the answer to 
her question. 
But the bumble bees and the paper 


wasps do start 1 lonies from a single 


queen in the spi You have probably 
noticed that t rst bumble bees you saw 
when the spring days began to be warm 


and pleasant itter part of April or 


the beginning of May were large ones with 
bright A llow ands. These were the 
queens and they w just commencing to 


start new colonies. Each one selects a 
bunch of dry grass or an abandoned mouse 
nest and begins by gathering some pellets 
of pollen and of these the queen 
deposits an egg a few days these eggs 


hatch and the ng worms begin to eat 


the pollen which the queen has gathered. 
About this time she begins to bring in 
honey to furnish more food for her larvae. 
This first brood are all workers, and as 
soon as they are able they begin to help 


the mother by nging in pollen and 
honey and she lays the eggs more rapidly. 
Later 
or males are raised. 


In this way the colony is built up. 
in the season di : 


These are the white faced ones or “bald- 


ies” that every schoolboy knows cannot 
sting him. Still later in the season the 
queens are hatched out, and these meet 


the drones. Fi about the time of the 
first frosts, the ny 
ers and drones s 


scatters, the work- 
die, but the queens 
hide themselves away in hedge rows or 
under boards or in any place that will pro- 
tect them from their enemies, such as 
mice, moles and birds. In the spring the 
circle is repeate First, the queen, then 
workers, drones, and 
This is also the history 

The big nest of the hornets is started by 
a single queen the spring and the de- 
velopment goes on as above described. If 
you will watch carefully next spring you 
may be able to see the queen of the paper 
wasps starting her home between the out- 


of the paper wasps. 
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side window blinds and the sash or in 
some other secluded place. Then, if you 
examine it in the fall after there have been 
a couple of sharp frosts you will find it de- 


7 
serted. 


I suggest to teachers that the boys 
be encouraged to bring in hornet’s nests. 
This can safely be done after the first of 
December in our latitude. When you dis- 
sect them note that the combs extend hori- 
zontally instead of vertically as in the case 
of the bees; also that there are cells on 
only one side of the combs while the honey 
bees have cells on both sides. See if you 
ean find the cells in which the drones were 
hatched, They are larger than the worker 
I am sure that you will find the 
study of insect life very profitable and in- 


cells. 


teresting for your pupils. 
Autumn Lessons. 

Each season presents in turn some spe- 
cial opportunity to the wide-awake teach- 
er. Just as in spring the pupils may be 
led to take note of the first arrivals among 
birds and flowers, so now they may with 
profit become students of nature’s pano- 
rama in the process and manner of its 
fading away. 

What birds are still with us may be 
reported from actual observation week by 
week. What wild flowers are still fresh in 
bloom, and what ones have recently ri- 
pened into seed or faded without appa- 
rently leaving any seed; what becomes 
of the seeds in the fall; which of the 
forest trees first show by their changes 
the approach of winter; how the leaves 
of different trees become detached from 
the twigs; what useful offices the dead 
leaves perform; where and in what condi- 
tion are the buds for next year’s growth; 
what are and what causes leaf-scars ; these 
are a few of the subjects which will sug- 
gest themselves to the watchful teacher 
who wants his pupils to catch the spirit 
of the seasons. Very soon it will be true 
that 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 
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Of wailing winds and naked woods and mead- 
ows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 
leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s treat. 

The robin and the wren are flown, but from the 
shrub the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through 
all the gloomy day. ' 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished 
long ago 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in 
the wood, 


And the yellow sunflower by the brook in au- 
tumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on nien, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade and glen. 


But there is also a cheerful aspect to 
the season of autumn. Home and social 
ties tighten with the approach of winter. 
Family life is largely an evolution from 
conditions inseparable from cold climates. 
Where continual summer reigns there is 
no such word as home. But the frosts of 
fall turn the mind toward thoughts of 
cheerful fires, “long evenings” and the 
pleasures of social intercourse. 

Do your children have a lively appre- 
ciation of the splendor of the autumn 
woods all ablize with color? A few leaves 
gathered now and used as decorations will 
serve to remind them a little later how 
quickly nature changes. 

A Few Experiments to Lead Pupils to Think. 

1. Take some sand and common salt, 
or powdered chalk and salt, and stir up in 
a glass of water. 

To the Teacher.—Lead the pupils to 
tell that the sand does not dissolve, but 
that salt does. Perhaps they will not 
know the word dissolve; if not, they must 
be told it after, not before, they have the 
idea. 

2. Remove the sand or chalk by filter- 
ing. (This may be a new word. Show 
the operation before the word is written. 
A piece of filtering paper and a small 
funnel can be obtained at any drug store.) 
The clear liquid that runs through the 
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paper tastes salt. 

3. Evaporate the water filtered, the 
salt remains. What has been learned? 

Get the pupils to tell you. (Do not 
tell them if they never learn it. Notice 
the new words in italics.) 

1. Solid particles held in suspension 
in water can be partly removed by let- 
ting the heavier particles settle as sedi- 
ment. 

2. All the suspended matter can be 
removed by filtration. 

3. Matter dissolved in water can not 
be removed by filtration, but it can be 
obtained by evaporation—Educator-Jour- 
nal. 


English Teaching in the Grades. 

BY OLIVE M’ HENRY, WEST DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The old idea in language work was to 
give the children something to write; and 
there seemed to be no conception of lan- 
guage work apart from the written lesson. 
A just appreciation of the fact that the 
oral use of English is by far greater than 
the written use has modified the language 
lessons. 

How to use literature as a basis of 
language work in the grades where the 
children can not read, for a time seemed 
impossible. When the child is learn- 
ing to read, he is employed with the 
mechanics of reading, and _ literary 
culture is supplied by the stories and 
poems read or told to him by the teacher. 
The love of stories is universal, and the 
power over the children held by the story 
teller is immeasurable. 

The first form of literature presented 
is the fairy story and folk-lore. The im- 
aginary life of the fairy story suits ex- 
actly the demands of the child’s nature. 
Virtue is always beautiful and lovely. 
Vice is always hideous. Virtue is always 
finally triumphant and poetic justice is 
meted out. The deeper meaning of the 
fairy story is no concern of the child. 
That is the portion of the story that be- 
longs to the adult. 
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In the primary grades the story should 
be told to the child—not read; and his 
reproduction of it and the conversations 
based upon it constitute the language les- 
sons. ‘The child never tires of hearing 
the same story repeated. When allowed 
a choice. the children will select an old 
story rather than a new one. 


As this work continues through the 
grades, the classic stories and poems still 
present material for and written 
work. Until the are able to 
read fluently, the stories are presented 
orally by the teacher. 


oral 
children 


The written work should be a daily 
exercise, but it should be paragraph writ- 
ing. No long essays should be required. 
All forms of literature consist of para- 
graphs, and one paragraph a day is all 
that any teacher can correct. All written 
work should be corrected, and should be 
corrected in school. No teacher ought 
to carry home packages of language work 
to correct at night. The paragraph should 
be corrected in the child’s presence, and 
the work re-written. 


Technical grammar should not begin 
until the pupil has reached the seventh 
grade. 
with the grammar should be confined to 


The constructive work connected 


sentences, 
of sentence construction, and the work 
is entirely technical. 


since grammar is the science 


The language or composition writing 
in classes old enough to study grammar 
should be based upon the classic selec- 
tions studied in school. The work for 
these grades should be largely oral. 


After the pupil has studied the selec- 
tion given for that purpose his composi- 
tion work, both oral and written, should 
be to paraphrase certain paragraphs, to 
explain selections, reproduce the story, or 
to conduct an argument upon some ques- 
tion that arises while studying the selec- 
tion. In studying the selection for the 
purpose of learning to read it, he is also 
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studying it for the purpose of preparing 
his composition work. 

The reading hour should also be the 
time when the written compositions are 
read to the class, and also the time when 
the pupil recites his declamation, since 
these two exercises are part of the litera- 
ture study. 

Respiration. 
PRIN. L. W. WOOD, NEILLSVILLE, WIS. 

As generally defined, respiration is the 
process by which living organisms take in 
oxygen from the surrounding medium and 
give out CO, to that medium. This pro- 
cess is common to all animals and to all 
plants, the only apparent exception being 
found in some of the bacteria. 

The oxygen taken into the organisms 
combines with some of the tissues, and 
as a result energy in the form of heat 
and mechanical motion is developed. 
Thus we see that the ultimate purpose 
of respiration is to produce energy. It 
is to be noted that the oxidation of the 
tissues is a tearing down process rather 
than a process of building up, for the 
chemical composition of the resulting 
products is simpler than that of the tissues 
involved. 

In the simpler forms of animal life, 
respiration is a single process, but in the 
case of those creatures which have a dis- 
tinct circulatory system the process is 
double. 
(a) external respiration in which oxygen 
is taken into the blood-stream and CO, 
is given out and (b) internal respiration 
in which CO, is taken into the blood- 
stream and oxygen is given out into the 
surrounding tissues. 


This double process consists of 


In the case of animals, the simplest 
form of a respiratory apparatus consists 
of a moist membrane with air on one side 
and blood containing CO, on the other. 
When these conditions are fulfilled res- 
piration will take place in accordance with 
the well known laws of osmotic action. 
The earthworm has such a respiratory ap- 
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paratus for it takes in oxygen through 
its skin and also through the walls of its 
alimentary canal. 

Inasmuch as the skin of the earth- 
worm must be moist in order that respira- 
tion may take place, he must not wander 
far from moist places, else his skin be- 
comes dry and he suffocates. Every boy 
can testify to the fact that when earth- 
worms are confined in a bait box they 
coil up into a spherical wriggling mass. 
This coiling up decreases the amount of 
surface exposed to the action of the air, 
thereby decreasing the evaporation and 
prolonging the lives.of the worms. The 
primitive respiratory apparatus of these 
animals circumscribes their movements 
and fixes their habitat to moist places. 

In the case of the frog, we find a more 
complicated apparatus, both rudimentary 
lungs and the skin being used in the 
process of breathing. The frog depends 
so largely upon its skin, however, that 
like the earthworm it must not wander 
far from moisture. When frogs and 
earthworms die from exposure to a dry 
atmosphere their death is probably due 
in part to suffocation and in part to an 
actual drying up of the blood caused by 
the rapid evaporation of water from the 
skin. 

The lungs of man are his respiratory 
apparatus, the skin playing such an insig- 
nificant part that it may be left out of 
account. The lungs are essentially the 
skin “tucked in”. They consist primarily 
of tubes and air-vesicles, or sacs. It is 
estimated that there are about 725,000 
of these sacs representing a respiratory 
surface from one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty times as great as the surface 
of the body. Each sac has practically its 
whole surface covered by a thin layer of 
blood confined within the capillaries. 

The structure of the lungs above de- 
scribed serves two very important pur- 
poses: (a) It prevents too rapid evapora- 
tion and a consequent drying of the res- 
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piratory surface. (b) It gives a surface 
compact in form and of very great ex- 
tent. It will be seen that this structure 
conserves the moisture of the blood and 
thus enables man to wander far from 
water. While man’s respiratory apparatus 
is superior in this respect to that of the 
earthworm, yet the worm may claim 
superiority over man in that it breathes 
without the expenditure of any energy 
whatever, for as long as his skin is moist, 
and he is surrounded by air he breathes. 
without moving a muscle; while from 
the time of his birth to the time of his 
death man must expend a portion of his 
bodily energy in carrying on this impor- 
tant process. 


Some Things to Do. 
Ss. ¥. G. 


The teacher in the country school can 
arouse great interest in common natural 
objects if they are rightly introduced. A 
teacher of science in a state normal school 
told the writer recently that inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that many students who 
had lived in the country to adult years 
were unable to distinguish and name 
more than from two to four different 
kinds of trees. This suggests a series of 
lessons that may have great value both 
educationally and practically. 

Ask each pupil to bring to school a 
sample piece of some tree which he knows 
and which grows wild in the neighbor- 
hood. Suggest some approximate size, as 
eight inches long and about two and a 
half to three inches in diameter, sawed at 
both ends, the bark to be left on. When 
the collection is made there will be many 
duplicates. Then encourage each to bring 
a new specimen, different from any al- 
ready in the collection. Observe the 
peculiar color and structure of the bark 
of each. By the time a fairly good col- 
lection is made the pupils will be able 
to name all of them and they will in- 
cidentally have observed the peculiarities 
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of the different trees from which speci- 

mens were taken. 
Keep the samples in a dry place, and 

after a few weeks when they are seasoned 


note the cut which has 


ends and _ see 
“checked” or split most in shrinking in 
the drying process. Now saw the pieces 
in half lengthwise, and saw one end of 
each piece sloping at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, to show the grain of 
the wood. A few pupils will volunteer 
to saw some of them, and it is not neces- 


sary that all the pieces shall be sawed on 


the same day. The pupils need not be 
told what the final outcome is to be. 
The interest of excited curiosity should 
be kept up; don’t be in a hurry. When 
a dozen or more of the pieces have been 


sawed as directed, others being held in 
in cases where 
again, each pupil 


paper the two cut 


reserve for future work 


there is a desire to try 


will polish with san 
surfaces of a stick, end and face; this 
will reveal the beauty of the gain. Now 
let each one write his name and the name 
of the wood with pencil on the polished 
surface of the specimen which he con- 
tributed and prepared. A thin coat of 
varnish on the polished surfaces will finish 
this part of the work. Now insert a little 
screw-eye into the square cut end of each 
piece and hang them all in a row on the 
wall, low enough to be readily seen. 

A few lessons on the different woods 
may follow. Which are hard, which soft? 
Is a certain kind heavy or light? 
or difficult to split? Tough or brittle? 
These qualities may be tested by splitting 
and experimenting with the halves of the 
The dif- 


bark will also make 


Easy 


sticks not used as above noted. 
ferent qualities of the 
a few good lessons. What trees are raised 
For fuel? 


For wagons and farm implements? 


for lumber ? For furniture? 

The leaf of each may be placed beside 
the specimen of the wood. Some of these 
can be collected in the fall and even in 
the 


the winter, for many trees besides 
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evrgreens hold their leaves all winter. For 
some of the leaves it will be necessary 
to wait until spring, but there is no need 
of hurry; the body of facts imparted is 
not the prime purpose of such work; the 
habit of observation engendered is the 
main thing. 
Varying a Reading Lesson. 
Cc. W. CROSSLEY. 

Cut from some newspaper or magazine 
a narrative story that is interesting, and 
not too difficult for the class to read as 
easily as they would the regular lesson in 
Select all the difficult words 
in it, and copy them on the blackboard, 
to be pronounced and defined by the class. 


the reader. 


If there are names of persons in the story, 
put these on the blackboard also, and 
everything else which could be made a 
profitable study. 

Divide the story into as many para- 
graphs or parts as there are pupils in the 
class, give each a scrap cut from the paper, 
and require him to study it carefully. Of 
course he will have no idea of its connec- 
tion with the story. 

Recitation time comes. Spend the first 
part in reading what they were to prepare 
from the board. Then have the class com- 
mence reading, requiring them so to ar- 
range the paragraphs given as to make 
good sense. The pupil who has the scrap 
on which the subject of the story is writ- 
ten begins to read. The others read when- 
ever they see that their paragraphs are 
needed to make good sense, and so con- 
tinue until the narrative is completed. 

Care, however, should be taken at first 
to cut the story in such a way as to have 
the connection easily seen; but after they 
have had some experience the work should 
gradually be made more difficult. The 
teacher should always have a copy of the 
complete story, so as to be able to prompt 
the pupils if necessary. After the pupils 
have put together the whole tale, call upon 
some one to tell it again in his own words. 
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For the next reading lesson require them 
to write the story from memory. The pa- 
pers should be taken charge of by the 
teacher, all mistakes underlirted, and the 
same corrected by the pupil. 

The exercise obliges them not only to 
understand what they have to read, but it 
is also a good language lesson. Pupils 
like such a lesson ; it requires them to give 
the closest attention to every paragraph 
read, also to observe the plot of the story, 
or they will be unable to read when their 
turn comes, to tell what has been read, or 
to write it out afterwards. 


A Publishing House With a History. 

D. Appleton and Company, the pub- 
lishers, have leased new quarters at the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. This is near the new 
library, and the book center will undoubt- 
edly establish itself in that vicinity. This 
company ranks among the oldest of 
American publishing houses, and none 
other has had a more honorable career. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century 
its imprint has been known to book-lovers 
throughout the world, always as a guar- 
antee of good literature. 

In 1825 Daniel Appleton removed his 
dry-goods business from Boston to New 
York, and set up his shop in Exchange 
Place. Here he began the importation 
of books for the retail trade, placing his 
son, William Henry, in charge of that 
department. William was then only a 
boy, but he and his father, from that 
humble beginning, became famous on two 
continents, and the son was a leading 
figure in the book world for the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The country was new and the nation 
young. The new business soon over- 
shadowed the dry-good's department to 


such an extent that the latter was aban- 


doned. Gradually the book business out- 
grew its quarters, and the first of the 
many removals “up-town” was made that 


have, in a sense, served as mile-stones in 
the progress of a great concern. 

William H. Appleton died in 1899, be- 
ing the last of the second generation. The 
business is now conducted by his sons 
and the sons of his brothers. 


When William H. Appleton made his 
initial trip to England in a sailing-vessel, 
he was cordially received in London by 
John Murray, whose relations with By- 
ron, Scott, Southey, and other noted 
authors form an important adjunct to 
the annals of English literature. The 
famous publisher was much impressed by 
the frank and genuine manner of the 
young American, and the great man’s 
friendship became a passport to success. 
Mr. Appleton was welcomed also by 
Thomas Norton Longman, senior mem- 
ber of a firm that has been in existence 
since the early days of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Longman gave Mr. Apple- 
ton a dinner, as was the custom, in a 
room over his shop, at which he met 
Thomas Moore, whose humor and geni- 
ality greatly impressed the young visitor. 

In 1857 a great enterprise was launched. 
It was the publication of the “New 
American Cyclopedia,” which was com- 
pleted in 1863, under the editorship of 
George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. A 
revised edition, produced some years later, 
was the most widely circulated work of 
its kind in this country. Of this cyclo- 
pedia and its successors, up to the present 
time there have been printed and sold 
173,500 sets, or the enormous total of 
2,406,500 volumes! Some idea of the 
meaning of these figures may be gained 
when it is stated that this vast number 
of books would require seventy-five miles 
of shelf room! 

Early in its history, the firm entered 
the educational field, and the memory of 
“This is a cat,” of “Appleton’s First 
Reader,” is dear to many a grown man 
and woman as the first lesson in their 
early education—some indeed who are 
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to-day the authors of their noted “Twen- 
tieth Century Text-books.” The school- 
book business, aside from the college text- 
books, was turned over to the American 
Book Company in 1890. 

There is one book, that because of its 
wonderful popularity 
itself, and that is 
300k.” In the thirty-five years (1855- 
1890) during which 
the Appletons, 
sold. 


has a history by 
“Webster’s Spelling- 


it was published by 
31,155,000 copies were 
One large press was kept constantly 
at work on this year in and year 
out. The yearly sales of this old friend 
that our fathers used,the arbiter of many 


book 


a spelling-bee and the cause, too, of many 
a caning, form an interesting study, espe- 
cially during the period of the war. In 


1855, 


each of the next 


1,093,500 copies were sold, and in 
twe years this quantity 
was exceeded by a few thousands. In 
1858 it dropped below a but 
the next year it went above again. In 
1860 it began a dow) 
938,000 copies being disposed of; in 1861 
to 706,000, and in 


1862 


million, 
ward course, only 


the number dropped 

the dark days of low-water mark 

was reached, only 368,000 being sold. 
Of course the war was responsible for 


ng off. At the be- 
ginning of the conflict only the most per- 


this tremendous fall 


functory attention was given to the cause 


of primary education, and besides, a 


large and fertile territory for the sale of 
school-books was cut off. The following 
year (1863) the country had become some- 

] 


what adjusted to the new conditions and 


there were many freedmen and refugees 
to be taught, and the sales reached almost 
half a million, while during the remaining 
two years of the war they were 657,009 
and 633,000 respectively. 

With the 
to come a mad desire on the part of the 
people, and particularly of the negroes, 
for elementary education, and the sales 
took a sudden jump in 1866 to 1,596,099 
copies, the greatest number sold in any 


reconstruction period seemed 
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one year. The Appletons were unable, 
even with their large facilities to handle 
the orders, and were obliged to have large 
editions printed in England. So eager 
were the negroes for what they considered 
an education, that Mr. William W. Apple- 
ton, who visited Charleston) about the 
time of Lee’s surrender, says that after 
he had made a large sale to a bookseller 
there, the place was fairly mobbed by the 
enthusiastic negroes, and the entire con- 
signment was sold the first day. In the 
following twelve months the demand les- 
sened somewhat, although still large, 1,- 


orn 


37,000 being disposed of. But during 
the next ten years it settled down to a 
steady run of 750,000 to 950,000, although 
in 1880 it again went beyond the million 
After that it gradually declined, 
and only 630,000 were sold in 1890. 

The Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer to Ameri- 


can readers. 


mark, 


Appletons introduced 
The publication of the writ- 
ings of this group of scientists brought 
upon the house some adverse criticisms. 
It is related that a certain bishop warned 
Mr. William H. Appleton that his course, 
if continued, would bring condign pun- 
Mr. Appleton replied 


characteristically by asking him whether 


ishment upon him. 


he was to be held responsible for converts 
to Rome made by the Pusey books, which 
were published on the same bishop’s ad- 
vice! 

Mr. Appleton’s attitude on this question 
has been consistently maintained by the 
house. He argued that while a publisher 
should decline immoral or irreligious 
books, he was at liberty to issue works 
representing radically different phases of 
belief without the presumption that the 
imprint meant approval. 

This “grand old man” among publish- 
ers died in 1899, at the age of eighty-five. 
His active connection with the house had 
continued uninterruptedly during all the 
years from its beginning in the humble 


quarters in Exchange Place to those now 
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being vacated at 72 Fifth avenue. He 
was an ardent churchman, a public-sprited 
citizen, and a generous philanthropist. 

The official signature of the house has 
always remained “D. Appleton and Com- 
pany.” This is the result of a request 
which the founder, Daniel Appleton, made 
of his son William Henry when he retired 
in 1848, and is now one of the traditions 
of the house. 

A sketch of this famous house would 
not be complete without a reference to 
“David Harum,” the reeord book for 
fiction, which has passed through ninety- 
six editions, and of which 654,000 copies 
have been sold. With the exception of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” no other novel has 
ever been so popular. 


A Geography Game. 
HELEN F. DOUGLAS IN INTELLIGENCE, 

Every important city has associated 
with it some important industry, or it is 
the center of a certain vicinity where 
some one or more products are extensively 
produced. The desire of the teacher is 
that the children shall associate this im- 
portant product or industry with the city 
under consideration. 

Of the devices I have tried, I have found 
a certain little game most efficient, the 
very idea that it is a game, giving the sug- 
gestion necessary to arouse interest. Its 
value as application work is important, 
and it obliterates the monotony of drill 
which is at times so trying. 

I endeavor to close my day’s lesson five 
minutes before the end of the period when 
I plan to have the game. Then, without 
introduction or prelude, I begin, “I loaded 
my ship,”—Instantly there is eager atten- 
tion, and a maximum of concentration is 
reached as I proceed, “with C from R.” 
Upright positions or quietly raised hands 
proclaim the puzzle solved, and “Coffee 
from Rio de Janeiro” comes in quick re- 
sponse. 

Frequently, I allow the children to give 


the questions, and their active brains are 
ever ready with some new combination 
which they delight in making as difficult 
as possible. Cotton cloth from Manches- 
ter; rubber from Para; books from Leip- 
sic; knives from Sheffield; carpets from 
Philadelphia; beef from Chicago; wool 
from Buenos Ayres; and many others fol- 
low in rapid succession. There is a gen- 
eral brain activity, and a wide-awake 
spirit, which is not only inspiring to the 
teacher, but which accomplishes more for 
the children in five minutes than a half- 
hour of monotonous drill. 


**Th” in Allopathic Doses. 


“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounce it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but 
if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines.” 


If you have pupils who have trouble in 
pronouncing the sound of “th,” have them 
practice a few minutes each day in read- 
ing the following lines. A month’s treat- 
ment, rightly administered, will cure the 
most troublesome case. Testimonials fur- 
nished on request: 

(1) It was mother’s other brother that 
saw father throttle the threatening thief. 

(2) Itis thy theory, that father, moth- 
er, and my other brother rather gather 
thick thorns and thistles than roses. 

(3) The thick throng throbs with 
thirst. 

(4) Throttle the thief, thou thrall. 

(5) The thirteenth thief threatened to 
throttle the Theban with the withe. 

(6) Thirty-three thick thrifty thistles 
throve through the threatening weather. 

(7) The thirteen thirsty thieves thrust 
throve thirty-three thick thrifty thistles 
through the thrall’s thin thumb. 

(8) Rather wreathe the wreath with 
thirty-three thick thrifty thistles through 
the thrall’s thin thumb. 

(9) The thief thrust this thick thumb 
through the thatch. 

(10) With a thresher’s strength, the 
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thrifty Theban thrall threw the threaten- 
ing thief through the thatch. 


F. S. Hyer, 


Teachers’ Training School, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Review Exercises in Elementary Grammar. 
J. N. PATRICK, A. M., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Copyrighted 1902,) 

EXERCISE VI. 
NOUNS—ADJECTIVES. 

PECULIAR USES OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

A word has a peculiar use when it 
varies, in construction, from its usual clas- 
sification, meaning or relation. 

(1) related to a verb as 
to show to whom or for whom an act was 
performed is called an indirect object. 

EXAMPLES. 1. He gave his son a watch. 2. 
Please find Mary a better pen. 3. He made 
the captain a hat. 


(2) A noun so related to the object 
of a verb as to describe it, is called an 
objective attribute. 


EXAMPLES. 1. They chose her queen. 2. He 
called him a coward. 


(3) A noun used like an adverb to 
denote time, distance, value, weight, etc., 
is called an adverbial objective. 

EXAMPLES. 1. He waited an hour. 2. He 
walked a mile. 3. The coal weighed a ton. 


(4) A noun used as the object of an 
intransitive verb is called a cognate ob- 
ject. 


EXAMPLES. 1. He 
He ran a race. 

(5) Anoun used with a participle and 
known as the nominative absolute is the 
subject of an abridged adverbial clause. 

EXAMPLES. 1. The battle being over, the 
army was disbanded. When the battle was 
over, the army disbanded. 2. The rain having 
ceased, we resumed our journey. When the 
rain had ceased, we resumed our journey. 

ADJECTIVES, 


SPECIAL USES OI 
(1) An adjective joined to a verb 
that expresses condition or motion modi- 


fies both the subject and the predicate, and 


is called an adverbial, predicate adjective. 
EXAMPLES. 1. 


A noun so 


+ 
| 
i 


looked a last look. 2. 


He came running. 2. He 
died shouting. 3. The sun shines bright. 


(2) An adjective joined to a verb 
in such a way as to qualify the direct ob- 
ject of the verb is called an objective 
attribute. 


EXxAmMPLes. 1. She wiped the dishes dry. 2. 
He painted the house red. 3. He made the 
stick straight. 


OF EDUCATION. 

(3) An adjective that follows the 
noun it describes is called an appositive 
adjective, 

EXAMPLES. 1. She, dying, gave it to me. 
The man, beaten, fled. 

(4) An adjective is often used as a 
noun, 


EXAMPLES. 1. The brave deserve the fat. 
Choose the true, the beautiful, and the good, 

SENTENCE-MAKING. 
(1) In each of three sentences, 
as an indirect object of a verb. 


9 


2 


use a noun 


(2) In each of three sentences, use a noun 
as an objective attribute. 
(3) In each of three sentences, use a noun 


as an adverbial objective. 

(4) In each of three sentences, 
as a cognate object. 

(5) In each of three sentences, use a noun 
as an absolute nominative and show that a 
noun so used is the subject of an abridged, ad- 
verbial clause. 

(6) In each of three sentences, use an ad- 
jective to modify both the subject and the 
predicate. 

(7) In each of three sentences, use 
tive as an objective attribute. 

(8) In each of three sentences, use 
tive appositively. 

To tue Treacner. The foregoing peculiar 
uses of nouns and adjectives cover the most im- 
portant special uses of those two parts of 
speech. These uses should be mastered by the 
pupil. Proof of mastery can be seen only in 
one way—by his use of them in original sen- 
tences, by his clear and concise statements in 
pointing out again, and again their special uses, 
Use gives still greater use, because it deepens 
and perfects perceptions. 

EXERCISE VII. 
VERBS—COMPLEMENTS. 
VERBS. 

A verb is a word that is used to assert 

something of a person or a thing. 


use a noun 


an adjec- 


an adjec- 


In grammar a complement is a word, a 
phrase, or a clause that completes the 
meaning of a verb. 

Complements are of two kinds: adjec- 
tive complements and noun complements. 

An adjective used with a verb to com- 
plete the meaning of the verb is called an 
adjective complement or a predicate ad- 
jective. 

EXAMPLES. She is sick. 
He appears uneasy. 


Nore. An adjective complement denotes a 
quality in the object named by the subject. 


A noun or a pronoun used with a verb 
to complete the meaning of the verb is a 
noun or a pronoun complement. 


EXAMPLES. He was a man. 
hero. It was he. 


He seems happy. 


He appears @ 
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Nore. A noun or a pronoun complement 
completes the meaning of the verb by denoting 
the same person or thing as the subject. 

Verbs may be classified as complete and 


incomplete. 

A complete verb is one that does not re- 
quire a complement to complete the pred- 
icate ; as, 

1. The old house stcod by the lindens. 2. 
He stands firm in his convictions. 

An incomplete verb is one that requires 
a complement to complete the predicate ; 
as, 

1. He teaches arithmetic. 2. He seems 
very happy. 3. Cortez was a Spaniard. 

Note. Verbs of incomplete prediction must 
be followed by a noun-term or an adjective- 
term to make complete predicates. Incomplete 
verbs are transitive or copulative. 

A transitive verb is one that, in the 
active voice, requires an object to com- 
plete the predicate; as, , 


1. Columbus believed that the earth is 
round. 2. Mary wishes to study Latin. 3. 
He said “I will be there.” 


An intransitive verb is one that does 
not require an object to complete the pred- 
icate ; as, 

1. He walked to the city. 2. The moon- 


beams glistened on the snow. 3. Our deeds 
live after us. 


A copulative verb is one which requires 
a complement that describes the subject; 
as, 

1. The orange is delicious. 2. The air 
feels balmy. 3. John appears angry. 

A copulative verb joins, in logical 
union, the subject and the predicate of a 
proposition. It asserts something of some 
person or thing. 


COMPLEMENTS. 

The complement of a copulative verb is 
the word, phrase, or clause which com- 
pletes the verb by describing the subject ; 
as, 

1. Sugar is sweet. 2. John seems a hero. 
3. She is in poor health. 4. The belief is 
that the soul is immortal. 

Notre. The complement of a copulative verb 
is an adjective or a noun. 

SENTENCE-MAKING. 

(1) In each of three sentences, orally use a 
different complete verb. 

(2) In each of three sentences, orally use a 
different incomplete verb. 

(3) In each of eight sentences, orally use a 
different copulative verb. 

(4) Complete’ the meaning of a different 
transitive verb: (1) with a noun, word-form; 


(2) with a noun, phrase-form; (3) with a 
noun, clause-form. 

(5) Complete the meaning of a different 
copulative verb: ((1) with a noun, word- 
form; (2) with a noun, phrase-form; (3) with 
a noun, clause-form. 

(6) Complete the meaning of the same copu- 
lative verb: (1) with an adjective, word- 
form; (2) with an adjective, phrase-form. 

(7) Introduce an adjective complement: (1) 
with in; (2) with of. 

(8) Show that the phrase-form of the com- 
plement is usually equivalent to a simple ad- 
jective. 

(9) Show that the clause-form of the com- 
plement refers to the subject by denoting the 
same thing. 

(10) Show that the object of a transitive 
verb does not describe the subject, and that it 
modifies the verb. 

(11) Show that the adjective complement 
denotes a quality conception, and that the noun 
complement denotes an object conception. 

(12) In what way is the object of a verb re- 
lated to the predicate verb? 

(13) In what way is the adjective comple- 
ment of a copulative verb related to the sub- 
ject of the verb? 

(14) In what particular does an active in- 
transitive verb differ from a transitive verb? 
Illustrate. 

(15) In what way does an active intransi- 
tive verb differ from a copulative verb? Illus- 
trate. 

(16) Show that a verb may be transitive in 
one sentence and intransitive in another sen- 
tence. 

(17) Why is a transitive verb an incomplete 
verb? Illustrate. 

(18) Why is a copulative verb an incomplete 
verb? Illustrate. 

(19) Why is, is sometimes called a complete 
verb? 

(20) Give examples in which is is used (1) 
as an incomplete verb, (2) in which it is used 
as a complete verb. 

Note. For a more complete treatment of 
verbs and complements see the author’s lan- 
guage series, LESSONS IN LANGUAGE and LESs- 
SONS IN GRAMMAR. 


Lessen Blackboard Space. 


Keep up the crusade for less blackboard 


space. Most schoolrooms have fifty per 
cent. too much blackboard. It gives the 


room a funereal and gloomy aspect. Tint 
the walls of the room and let this tint oc- 
cupy all the narrow spaces between win- 
dows, and at least two feet back from every 
corner. It is awkward to use the space in 
these corners anyway. A tinted wall in 
the corners will of itself wonderfully 
brighten a room. When you begin to 
brighten up a schoolroom, it is surprising 
nal of Education. 
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Schools, $200,000,000—War, $400,000, 000. 


Some bright and timely thoughts on the 
characteristics of the teacher and the low 
estimate which is placed upon the value of 
the teacher’s work by what we call modern 
civilization are expressed in the opening 
Klbert Hubbard’s little 
sketch of the artist Bellini. Mr. Hubbard 


paragraphs of 


BAYS: 


It is a great thing to teach. I am never 
more complimented than when someone 
addresses me as “teacher.” ‘To give your- 
self in a way that will inspire others to 
think, to do, to beeome—what nobler am- 
bition! To be a good teacher demands a 
high degree of altruism, for one must be 
willing to sink self, to die—as it were 
that others may live. There is something 
in it very much akin to motherhood—a 
brooding quality. Every true mother real- 
izes at times that her children are only 
loaned to her—sent from God—and the 
attributes of her body and mind are being 
used by some Power for a Purpose. The 
thought tends to refine and make her feel 
the sacredness of her office. All good men 
everywhere recognize the holiness of moth- 
erhood—this miracle by which the race 
survives. 








There is a touch of pathos in the 
thought that while lovers live to make 
themselves necessary to each other, the 
mother is working to make herself un- 
necessary to her children. The true mother 
is training her children to do without her. 
And the entire object of teaching is to 
enable the scholar to do without the teach- 
er. Graduation should take place at the 
vanishing point of the teacher. 

Yes, the efficient teacher has in him 
much of this mother-quality. Thoreau, 
you remember, said that genius is essen- 
tially feminine ; if he had teachers in mind 
his remark was cert The men 








of much motive power are not the best 
teachers—the arbitrary and imperative 
type that would bend all minds to match 
its own may build bridges, tunnel moun- 
tains, discover continents and capture 
cities, but it cannot teach. In the presence 
of such a towering personality freedom 
dies, spontaneity droops, and thought 


slinks away into a corner. The brooding 
quality, the patience that endures, and the 
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yearning of motherhood, are all absent. The 
man is a commander, not a teacher; and 
there yet remains a grave doubt whether 
the warrior and ruler have not used their 
influence more to make this world a place 
of the skull, than the abode of happiness 
and prosperity. The orders to kill all the 
first-born, and those over ten years of age, 
were not given by teachers. 

The teacher is one who makes two ideas 
grow where there was only one before. 


Just here, before we pass on to other 
themes, seems a good place to say that we 
live in a very stupid old world, round like 
an orange and slightly flattened at the 
polls. The proof of this seemingly pessi- 
mistiec remark, made by a hopeful and 
cheerful man, lies in the fact that we place 
small premium in either honor or money 
on the business of teaching. As in the 
olden times, barbers and scullions ranked 
with musicians, and the Master of the 
Hounds wore a bigger medal than the 
Poet-Laureate, so do we pay our teachers 
the same as coachmen and coal-heavers, 
giving them a plentiful lack of everything 
but overwork. 

I will never be quite willing to admit 
that this country is enlightened until we 
cease the inane and parsimonious policy 
of trying to drive all the really strong 
men and women out of the teaching pro- 
fession by putting them on the pay-roll at 
one-half the rate, or less, than what the 
same brains and energy can command else- 
where. In this year of our Lord, 1902, 
in a time of peace, we have appropriated 
four hundred million dollars for war and 
war appliances, and this sum is just dou- 
ble the cost of the entire public school sys- 
tem in America. It is not the necessity of 
economy that dictates our actions in this 
matter of education—we simply are not 
enlightened. 

But this thing cannot always last—I 
look for the time when we shall set apart 
the best and noblest men and women of 
earth for teachers, and their compensation 
will be so adequate that they will be free 
to give themselves for the benefit of the 
race, without apprehension of a yawning 
almshouse. A liberal policy will be for 
our own good, just as a matter of cold ex- 
pediency; it will be enlightened self-in- 
terest. 
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Make No Machine of Man. 


Dr. George M. Smith of Vermillion, 
South Dakota, in a recent address to a 
state association of teachers pointed out 
the tendency to mechanize the activities 
of life in this age of machinery and held 
that the course of study should be planned 
to counteract this tendency. Concerning 
a curriculum which takes into account the 
new point of view made necessary by the 
conditions of modern life, he said: 


It must be a course of study that makes 
full provision for the activities of the 
child in every grade from the highest 
to the lowest. It will proceed on the as- 
sumption that educational activity is crea- 
tive activity and will apply this great 
phychological law to the schoolroom. 
There will be less memorizing and more 
doing. Frobel’s principles will be applied 
to every grade, and the hand will be again 
called into service to aid in developing 
the brain. We shall return to nature and 
take again a lesson from her. Early man 
developed the brain by the aid of the hand. 
It seems certain that in reaching the pres- 
ent stage of brain development, the hand 
has been the chief instrument. Man 
thought and executed his thought, but 
the execution of the thought through the 
hand had a reflex action on the brain; 
the thought became clearer, more definite, 
was perceived in wider and wider relations 
as the hand sought to do its part. A far 
greater brain development was the result, 
and at every stage the brain and hand 
worked together. The age of machinery 
has well nigh dismissed the hand from 
its service, and all the more must the 
new education see to it that the hand is 
once more married to the brain in all 
educational work. Manual training will 
be given not for the sake of making hand- 
workers, but for the sake of making brain- 
workers. Children will not be shut up 
for six hours conning musty books and 
memorizing half understood lessons, they 
will by their own free activities be led to 


find that fuller development of brain and 
muscle, of perception and will that comes 
from self activity. 


The present age has become an age 
of machines rather than an age of men, 
an age of mental brilliancy rather than 
of moral power. With every new inven- 
tion the machine becomes more potent 
and more able to dispense with a man, 
or at least to minimize his services. It 
even "threatens to control the race de 
velopment. Only recently a notice has 
appeared of a new invention where one 
man can tend twelve machines. The 
machine calls for mere mechanical, un- 
intelligent labor after the first effort of 
learning its workings—a short and easy 
task; thenceforth the activity becomes 
largely reflex, and the intellectual develop- 
ment of the workman ceases. Everywhere 
are heard voices of those who would fain 
warn us against this tendency in the mod- 
ern industrial world. Hear one of the 
latest of the New England poets, worthy 
successor to Whittier in his Voices of 
Freedom. 


Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of all 
Time, 

“Have you seen my big machines? 

My fire steeds, thunder shuttle cocks that 
dart from clime to clime? 

Hear the lyrics of their driving rods, the 
modern chant sublime.” 

Says the Spirit of To-day to the Spirit of all 
Time, 

“Have you seen my big machines?” 


“Hear the thunder of my mills,” says tee 
Spirit of To-day, 

“Hear my harnessed rivers pant 

Men are jockeys with the lightenings, and 
drive them where they may 

They are bridlers of the cataracts that dare 
not say them nay; 

And the rivers are their drudges,” says the 
Spirit of To-day. 

“Hear my harnessed rivers pant.” 


Says the Spirit of all Time to the Spirit of 
To-day, 

“Haste and let your work go on, 

Tap the fires of the underworld to bake your 
bread, I say, 

3elt the tides to sew your garments, hitch the 
sun to drive your sleigh,” 

Says the Spirit of all Time to the Spirit of 
To-day, 

“Haste and let your work go on, 
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But,” says the Spirit of all Time to the Spirit 
of To-day; 

“Tell us, How about your men? 

Shall they like live automatons, still drudge 
their lives away? 

When the rivers, winds and lightenings join 
to help them on their way?” 

Says the Spirit of all Time to the Spirit of 
To-day, 

“Tell us, how about your men? 


“Yes, harness every river above the cataract’s 
brink 

And then unharness man. 

To earth’s interior fire let your giant shaft- 
ings sink, 

And scouge your drudging thunderbolts, but 
give man time to think. 

Throw your bridles on the rivers, curb them 
at the cataract’s brink 

And then unharness man.” 


Says the Spirit of all Time, “In this climax 
of the years, 

Make no machine of man. 

Your harnessed rivers panting are as lyrics 
in my ears, 

And your jockeyed lightenings clattering are 
as music of the spheres. 

But ’tis well that you remember in this cli- 
max of the years, 

Make no machine of man.” 


The task of the new education will 
be to fit man for this new machine-making 
environment, by giving even the humblest 
laborer the greatest intellectual develop- 
ment of which he is capable. When his 
intellectual powers have been kindled, his 
imagination set on fire by high ideas, 
when his spiritual nature has been stirred 
with love for God and love for man, then 
let him tend machines, but he must not 
be made a “live automaton.” 


Making Baseballs. 


Nearly all the baseballs used in the 
middle West are made in Cincinnati. For 
the covers about 8,000 skins are used every 
season. The scraps from the shoe fac- 
tories, of which the “raw” balls are 
moulded, are stored in cellars of about 
one acre area, and from this material the 
balls are shaped by hand. According to 
quality, the ball is bound by a few or 
several dozen rounds of cord. The “raw” 
balls are placed in automatic moulds, 
shaping the ball, and at the same time 
pressing out all moisture, to the number 
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of 300 gross a day. One employee will 
shape as many as 4,000 of the raw balls in 
a single working day. 

The newly pressed balls are tlien sorted 
and allowed to dry out for a period of 
from three to four weeks, when their 
weight is reduced to perhaps five ounces. 
Somthing like 200 of these twine-bound 
leather balls can be found in the bins 
at all times. 

In the meantime the skin covers for 
the balls have been seasoned and dressed 
on the floor below, and, as a last stage in 
the process, rubbed back and forth against 
an upright blade, to take out all kinks 
in the skins and also to whiten them. 
The covers are cut from the skins by hand 
and sewn around the balls by women. 
Each woman is expected to finish fifteen 
dozen balls daily. From every skin from 
fifteen to thirty pairs of covers are ob- 
tained. 

All in all, it takes about six weeks 
to turn out a baseball, and the prices 
of the product will vary from three cents 
to $1.25. The largest sales are of the 
five-cent balls. 


Some Pointers for Letter-Writers. 


It is never correct in writing the name 
of a postoffice in the United States or 
in Canada to use an apostrophe. The 
usage in the postal departments of both 
countries is against it. Write Hales Cor- 
ners, Stevens Point, Merritts Bridge, 
Wolfs Crossing, etc. Also note that the 
official spelling makes one word of these: 
Greenbay, Clearlake, Laharpe, Lagrange, 
Foxlake, Towerhill, Riogrande, Beaver- 
dam and many others of the same class. 
Local custom and fixed habit will 
perpetuate for a while the old forms, 
Green Bay, Beaver Dam, etc., but govern- 
ment usage will in the end prevail. 

An enormous amount of misdirected 
mail gets into the postoffice every year. 
Here are the official figures for Milwaukee 
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postoffice for the past year: Number of 
pieces corrected in the postoffice, 10,288; 
returned to writers, 18,608; sent to dead 
letter office because of wrong address, 987 ; 
insufficient address, 1,171; illegible ad- 
dress, 38. The proportion is even greater 
in some offices. 


At the national convention of post- 
masters recently held in Milwaukee, Post- 
master Monfort, of Cincinnati reported 
a plan by which he had greatly reduced 
this evil. Through the superintendent of 
schools he got 900 teachers to give fifteen 
minutes at occasional intervals, to teach- 
ing the pupils the way to address letters, 
and the necessity of care. The children 
reported the lessons at home, with the 
result that the entire households of 55,000 
school children became interested, the 
newspapers took up the subject, and the 
decrease in misdirected mail for the 
ensuing year was more than 25 per cent, 
notwithstanding the fact that the total 
of mail passing through the office had 
been greatly increased. 


“Postmaster Willis of Nashville said 
he had followed Mr. Monfort’s suggestion 
made last year, had interested the school 
superintendent of his city, and had 
effected a decrease of 50 per cent in mis- 
directed mail in one year. President 
Dickerson reported that he had carried the 
crusade into the ninety-seven women’s 
clubs of Detroit, and had effected a notable 
decrease, and Postmaster F. H. Latta of 
Battle Creek, Mich., said that the school 
children and the newspapers had effected a 
decrease in his city. President Dickerson 
said 1,500 pieces of misdirected mail had 
often passed through the Detroit office in 
one day. 


Errors often occur from using abbre- 
viations ; every writer should bear in mind 
that there is no official abbreviation for 
any state with less than seven letters, 
hence write in full Ohio, Iowa, Utah, 
Oregon, Idaho, Alaska. In general short 


abbreviations should be avoided. Me. and 
Mo. look much alike when carelessly writ- 
ten. When you write N. H. or N. Y. 
or N. J. or N. C. or N. M. or N. D., you 
take great chances; the blotting of one 
letter in the handling would leave it a 
most ambiguous address. 


Humor in Children. 


Miss Katherine A. Chandler has an 
article on The Sense of Humor in Chil- 
dren in the October Century based on 
compositions by pupils on the theme of 
“the best joke you heard during vaca- 
tion.” Her conclusions are summed up 
as follows: 

An inspection of these compositions 
would lead one to believe that in children 
younger than ten the sense of humor is 
not differentiated by sex, and that it is 
akin to that of the savage who smiles 
grimly at his victim’s throes. From that 
year on the influence of our present edu- 
cational system is felt. ‘The girls are not 
only trained to be like adults, but there 
is developed in them a sensitiveness that 
makes them feel with the person laughed 
at, and so they lose their initiative fun- 
loving proclivities and their appreciation 
of their brothers’ pranks. It is an old 
saying, “A woman has no sense of hu- 
mor”; but if her education were the same 
as her brother’s, she would at least re- 
tain the native stock of her childhood. 
The girls who receive the most liberal 
physical training—and in this day of 
sports they are becoming many—are as 
able to appreciate humor as are their men 
companions. * 

The boys are less hampered by tradi- 


tions of dignity, and they advance in hu- 
mor as in other lines. As they become 


more civilized, they value more subtle 
jokes than the physical dodges of their 
childhood. They would rise to a still 
higher plane were their reading matter 
in this subject as well pruned as in other 
branches. It might be wise for the suf- 
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fering teacher or parent to encourage the 
jocose urchins, for upon them mainly de- 
pends that source of humor which we 
need to irradiate our too solemn old earth. 


Eye, Ear, Hand or Voice? 
Which one or more of the four language 
powers, the ear, the eye, the hand or the 
voice had been 


most neglected by the 


teachers who trained the child whose ac- 
complishments and shortcomings are set 
forth in the following which is a part of 
an amusing and instructive sketch by 
Marion Hill in MeClure’s for July: 

A few nights ago, at a home dinner par- 
ty, one gentleman present, having occasion 
to quote a few lines of “America,” bungled 
amazingly, as is usual in such attempts, 
and finally had to desist through ignor- 
ance. Seeking for help among his fellows, 
he found that they, too, knew but little 
more of the song than the opening lines. 
Amidst the comments aroused by this not 
unprecedented incident, the host’s ten- 
year-old daughter volunteered to help the 
big folks out, and did so by correctly re- 
citing all the verses. In response to flat- 
tering questions, she said that she had been 
taught the song at school. With pardon- 
able pride she added, “I will write it for 
you, if you like.” 

Of course we liked, and we furnished her 
with quieting paper and pencil; and then 
straightway began to forget her in our 
vigorous volleys of praise anent the whole- 
heartedness of public school education. 
But she again brought herself to notice by 
shortly presenting us with the following 
lines, very prettily written, and, as may 
be seen, intelligently titled and put into 
verse form: 

AMERICA, 

My country, tissuf the 
Sweet land of Libaet tea, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my father died, 
Land where the Pilgrims pried, 
From ev'ry mountain side, 

Let fridmen ring. 


My native country thee 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love, 
I love thy rots and chills, 
Thy woods and temper pills, 
My heart with ratcher thrills 
Like that above. 
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Mingled with our amusement was con- 
sternation, for this little girl was not only 
more than ordinarily intelligent, but was 
also a remarkably good speller, and when 
she wrote “rots and chills,” she most cer- 
tainly meant nothing less than the indi- 
cated putrefactions and ague. 

In connection with what follows, this 
point is an important one to note. Had 
the child been stupid and backward, her 
rendering of “My Country” would have 
been no menace to patriotism, for when 
a little American bubbles over in hymns 
to liberty, and means liberty even while 
writing “libeat tea,” the moral exaltation 
is not impaired in the least ; but this child 
knew enough to spell liberty correctly, had 
she wanted to use the word. It behooved 
us, then, to find out what on earth she did 
mean; so to that end we questioned her, 
and in giving her replies we call attention 
to their unfailing intelligence and direct- 
ness, even where she was most at fault. 

“What is ‘libaet tea’ ?” 

“One of our imports, I guess, from 
China.” 

“And what is ‘tissuf? ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What do you think it is?” 

“Maybe it is to fill out the line. Poetry 
has something that is called meter; maybe 
‘tissuf? makes the right meter.” 

“What do you mean by ‘pried’ ?” 

“Why, pry means to come where you 
are not asked tocome!” This with a tinge 
of pity for the ignorance that could ask 
such a question. 

“Then the Pilgrims pried into Amer- 
ica ?” 

“Yes, 
them.” 

“What is ‘fridmen’?” 

“T don’t know. I have thought that 
over, and can’t make any sense to it.” 

“Why do you love ‘rots and chills’ ?” 

“T don’t.” 

“But you say here that you do.” 

“Oh, I don’t say it; it’s the poetry says 
that.” 

“T think it means that we must forgive 
a great many unpleasant things about our 
country, and say we like them just out of 
politeness.” 

“What are ‘temper pills’ ?” 
“Pills for temper, don’t you think?” 
“Did you ever see any such pills?” 


I think so. Nobody invited 
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“No. 
some.” 

“Why.” 

No answer to this except a half-shy, 
half-wicked little smile toward her par- 
ents. 

“What is ‘ratcher’ ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Haven’t you any idea?” 

“Yes, it sounds like a disease.” 

“How so?” 

“It says, ‘like that above-—and there 
are chills a few lines above; and thrills 
are a sort of chills anyhow. I looked it up 
in my dictionary.” 

“This is truly wonderful!” we gasped ; 
and as a reward for the tribute we were 
invited to attend her school on the mor- 
row, because it would be “patriotic Fri- 
day,” and we could hear them “speak 
pieces, sing war songs, salute the flag, and 
talk patriotic things.” 

Her invitation was too rich in sugges- 
tion to resist entirely, and we did visit a 
school on the “patriotic” morrow; but de- 
ciding that our little friend’s school had 
already spoken for itself, we visited an- 
other. 


Did you? But Id like to have 


The Fat Ox and the Lusty Young Ass. 

“T say you!” bawled a fat ox to a lusty 
young ass, who was braying outside, “the 
like of that is not in good taste!” 

“In whose good taste, my adipose cen- 
sor?” inquired the ass, not too respect- 
fully. 

“Why—h’m—ah, I mean it does not 
suit me. You ought to bellow.” 

“May I inquire how it happens to be 
any of your business whether I bellow or 
bray, or do both—or do neither ?” 

“T cannot tell you,” answered the critic, 
shaking his head despondingly. “I do 
not at all understand it. I can only say 
that I have been accustomed to censure all 
discourse that differs from my own.” 

“Exactly,” said the ass, “you have 
sought to make an art of impertinence by 
mistaking prejudices for principles. In 
‘taste’ you have invented a word incapable 
of definition, to denote an idea impossible 
of expression; and by employing in con- 
nection therewith the words ‘good’ and 


‘bad’ you indicate a merely subjective 
process in terms of an objective quality. 
Such presumption transcends the limit of 
the merely impudent, and passes into the 
boundless empyrean of pure cheek.” 

At the close of this remarkable ha- 
rangue, the bovine critic was at a loss for 
language to express his disapproval. So 
he said the speech was in bad taste—The 
Goose Quill. 


The Heat of the Sun. 
FROM PROF, YOUNG’S “THE SUN.” 

Herschel preferred to express his results 
in terms of melting ice, and put it in this 
way: The amount of heat received on the 
earth’s surface, with the sun in the zenith, 
would melt an inch thickness of ice in two 
hours and thirteen minutes, nearly. 

Since there is every reason to believe 
that the sun’s radiation is equal in all di- 
rections, it follows that, if the sun were 
surrounded by a great shell of ice one 
inch thick and one hundred and eighty-six 
million miles in diameter, its rays would 
just melt the whole in the same time. If, 
now, we suppose this shell to shrink in 
diameter, retaining, however, the same 
quantity of ice by increasing in thickness, 
it would still be melted in the same time. 
Let the shrinkage continue until the inner 
surface touches the photosphere, and it 
would constitute an envelope more than 
a mile in thickness, through which the 
solar fire would still thaw out its way in 
the same two hours and thirteen minutes 
—at the rate, according to Herschel’s de- 
termination, of more than forty feet a 
minute, Herschel continues that, if this 
ice were formed into a rod 4.3 miles in 
diameter, and darted towards the sun with 
the velocity of light (186,000 miles a sec- 
ond), its advancing point would be melted 
off as fast as it approached, if, by any 
means, the whole of the solar rays could 
be concentrated on the head; or, to put it 
differently, if we could build up a solid 
column of ice from the earth to the sun, 
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two miles and a quarter in diameter, span- 
ning the inconceivable abyss of ninety- 
three millions of miles, and then, if the 
sun should concentrate its power upon it, 
it would dissolve and melt, not in an hour, 
but in a single second; one swing of the 
pendulum, and it would be water; seven 
more, and it would be dissipated in vapor. 

An easy calculation shows that, to pro- 
duce this amount of heat by combustion, 
would require the hourly. burning of a 
layer of anthracite coal more than sixteen 
feet thick, over the entire surface of the 
sun—nine-tenths of a ton per hour on each 
square foot of surface—at least nine times 
as much as the consumption of the most 
powerful blast furnace known to art. 

As Mr. Thompson has shown, the sun, 
if it were composed of solid coal, and pro- 
duced its heat by combustion, would burn 
out in less than six thousand years. What, 
then, maintains the fire? Two different 
theories have been proposed, which are 
probably both true to some extent. One 
of these finds the chief source of solar heat 
in the impact of meteoric matter; the 
other in the slow contraction of the sun. 
As to the first, it is quite certain that a 
part of the solar heat is produced in this 
way ; but the question is, whether the sup- 
ply of meteoric matter is sufficient to ac- 
count for any great proportion of the 
whole. 

The basis of the meteoric theory is sim- 
ply this: If a moving body be stopped 
either suddenly or gradually, a quantity of 
heat is generated. Sir William Thomson 
has calculated that the collapse of all the 
planets upon the sun would generate suf- 
ficient heat to maintain its supply for 
nearly forty-six thousand years. 

Astronomers generally find the source 
of the sun’s heat in the probable slow con- 
traction of its diameter, and the gradual 
liquefaction and solidification of the gase- 
ous mass. 

Helmholtz has shown that a contraction 
of about two hundred and fifty feet a year, 
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or a mile in about twenty-one years, would 
account for the whole heat emission. It 
would require nine thousand five hundred 
years to reduce the diameter by an amount 
that would be perceptible. 


Of course, if this source of the solar 
heat is correct, it follows that in time it 
must come to an end; and looking back- 
ward we see that there must also have been 
a beginning. Time was when there was 
no such solar heat as now, and the time 
must come when it will cease, 


How to Estimate a River’s Width. 


To measure the width of any ordinary 
stream, or even of a good-sized river, it is 
necessary to make use of only your eyes 
and the brim of your hat. That seems 
queer, doesn’t it? But it’s true, and here 
is the way to do it: 

Select a part of the river bank where 
the ground runs back level, and, standing 
at the water’s edge, fix your eyes on the op- 
posite bank. Now, move your hat down 
over your brow until the edge of the brim 
is exactly on a line with the water line on 
the other side. 

This will give you a visual angle that 
may be used on any level surface, and if, 
as has been suggested, the ground on your 
side of the river be flat, you may “lay off” 
a corresponding distance on it. To do 
this you have only to hold your head per- 
fectly steady, after getting the angle with 
your hat brim, supporting your chin with 
your hand, if necessary, and turn slowly 
around until your back is toward the 
river. 

Now, take careful note of where your 
hatbrim cuts the level surface of the 
ground as you look out over the latter, and 
from where you stand to that point will be 
the width of the river—a distance that 
may readily be measured by stepping. If 
you are careful in all these details, you can 
come within a few feet of the river’s 
width.—North American. 
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The Teacher’s Protest to the Taxpayer. 


Oh, taxpayer, you dear bugaboo, you 
bogie with which politicians try to fright- 
en themselves, let us talk sense for two 
minutes. Iam a school teacher. You in- 
trust to me your dearest belongings, and 
you ask that I shall make them noble men 
and women, no matter what ignoble traits 
you and your ancestors have put into 
them. I serve as mother to your boys, 
fifty or sixty at a time. I have heard 
your wife declare that one nearly drives 
her crazy, but I have fifty all at once and 
long hours at a stretch. Day after day, 
year after year, I take these fifty and 
successive fifties and try to hold before 
them, unworthy as I may be, the praise 
and glory of a manly life, a clean and 
honest and generous life. I have washed 
their dirty little hands, bound up their 
cuts and scratches, sympathized with their 
childish griefs, loved the little rascals on 
days when [ felt well, and tried not to 
hate them on days when they made me ill. 

Twelve years of daily work with little 
children has not made me great, tax- 
payer, I know that too well. I realize 
that my mind is dwarfed and petty, and 
the humorists in the papers, men whom I 
taught the rudiments of their skillful 
English, may easily hold up to ridicule 
me and my calling. You, taxpayer, with 
your society, your club, your outdoor 
sports, your business with men of large 
affairs, cannot know what it is to feel 
yourself stagnating in mind, and losing 
attractiveness of face and person, in a 
work like this. I am a woman, taxpayer, 
and I cannot with complete complacency 
regard the change in me that comes from 
twelve years’ work teaching boys. 

The wear and strain has been unneces- 
sary. If I could have hired two rooms 
to live in, with a little window full of 
flowers, like that one at the south of your 
home; if I could have driven through the 
park occasionally in a rented carriage like 
the one your lady owns; if I could have 


hired a dressmaker, who knew how really 
to fit a person (for I can do better work 
in better clothes), I would not bear my 
twelve years as if they had been twenty- 
four. An intelligent man like you is 
aware that teaching must rest on happy 
and good-natured management. You 
should know that my temper is the main 
consideration. You cannot treat me shab- 
bily without degrading the quality of the 
service I can render to your boy. You 
cannot snub me without making your own 
son a snob, You cannot count me as one 
of your charities without reducing your 
own children to be charity wards. 

Do you want them to have the best? 
You must then make me the best. It is 
no Chinese puzzle. There is no caleula- 
tion in your business more simple than 
this. Estimate what it would cost your 
own wife to live happily and well if you 
were gone. Why should you wish me, 
with my harder work to live on less? It 
will be a good investment. Taxpayer, I 
render you high service, and you put 
enough supervisors in charge of me to 
keep me from going to sleep. 


If I should stop my work, this country, 
in one generation, would relapse into bar- 
barity. Every baby begins his life a sav- 
age. You expect me to perform the great- 
est work in civilizing him. Who taught 
you, yourself, to read, to write, to figure, 
and to think, and to earn your chance to 
pay taxes, taxpayer? Do not be afraid 
of wasting your money upon me. Who 
am I? I am your daughter, your sister, 
your neighbor’s girl. Each dollar that 
you pay me builds up the better interests 
of your town. People move here and pay 
rent when I work well, for they want their 
children to come to me. I engage my liv- 
ing room in your house; I pay my bills to 
you. You sell me groceries, clothes, and 
books. Come, now, we have had enough 
of fault-finding. If you want me to do 
better, help me; do not hinder.—The 
Worlds Work. 
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Applying for a Position. 
A. E. WINSIUIP IN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


I was in the home of a chairman of the 
school committee in a rural New England 
town recently. He had sent to an agency 
for a teacher of a rural school; pay, nine 
dollars a week, There were nine appli- 
cants from the agency, and one was to 
be chosen without seeing her. 


“What determined your choice?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I will give you all the corres- 
pondence and see which one you will 
choose.” 

I had no more to go by than he had; 
and I chose the same one. The following 
is the letter which captured both of us:— 


“Through the ————— Teachers‘ Agen- 
cy, I have learned of a vacancy in an ungraded 
school in —-——-———, and wish to secure the 
position. I was graduated from the 
normal school in 1901, and since then I have 
substituted in almost all of the grades in 
I taught an ungraded school 
of twenty-five pupils for ten weeks in 

“In graded classes I have had full charge of 
fifty children, and my discipline has been com- 
mended by different principals. I can teach 
musical theory, singing, drawing and painting, 
besides the regular studies.” 














One of those who did not receive fa- 
vorable consideration made two errors, 
and crossed them out, and went ahead. 
If she had copied the letter she would 
have been a close rival of the other. An- 
other unsuccessful applicant began by 
putting the chairman on the inquisitorial 
rack, leaving the impression that she must 
have answers to her questions before she 
could be considered a candidate. Here 
are two of her questions: “Will you kindly 
let me know the number of pupils and 
the number of classes,” and “Shall I be 
able to obtain good board nearby at a 
reasonable rate?” With several other 
equally good women who know what a 
“small rural school” is, and expect to 
make the best of such a boarding place 
as they can find, her letter was not 
answered. 


Another began :— 
“To the Supt. of Schools.” 


Then she scratched out “supt.,” also 
the plural “s” of “schools,” 
into 

“To the Chair of School Board,” 
using darker ink, which ran together on 
the scratched surface, making of “Chair” 
and “Board” a bad botch, the worst, I 
think, I have seen on a letter. Had she 
copied the letter she would have been a 
close rival to the successful woman. She 
must have spent more time spoiling this 
letter than would have been required for 
the copying of it. 

Another wrote twice as long a letter 
as any other. Here are a few phrases :— 


“In addition to my high school education, I 
have been benefited by a year’s study in the 


and made it 


—_ satisfy you of my scholarship and teach- 





ing ability, T refer you 

“IT am twenty years old, and am unmar- 
ried.” 

“IT dress simply, but neatly.” 

“T have taught a class of seven boys in the 
Sunday school for three months.” 

“T have brown hair, gray eyes, regular fea- 
tures. My eyesight is good. I have not yet 
been obliged to wear glasses.” 


She is twenty years old. 

The only one who did not scratch out 
or insert words or letters was the writer 
of the straightforward, clear, modest let- 
ter which led to the choice of Miss 
It is safe to say that out of a thousand 
judges of these nine letters, every one 
would have made the same selection that 
the chairman of the board made. 





School Habits of First Year. 

1. The habit of respecting the rights 
of other children. 

2. The habit of being quiet in school. 

3. To observe little acts of courtesy. 

4. To remove the hat before entering 
a room. 

5. For boys to lift the hat when they 
meet the teacher. 

6. To avoid passing in front of others. 

7%. To apologize when they must pass 
in front of others. 

8. To say “thank you” when they re- 
ceive favors. 
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9. To help keep the schoolroom floor 
clean. 

10. To wipe the feet before going into 
a house. 

11. To keep clean. 


12. To keep the finger nails clean. 
13. To help others. 


14. To avoid whispering in school. 
15. ‘To speak so as to be heard. 

16. Not to speak too loud. 

17. To sit with both feet on the floor. 


Hold Your Tongue. 

We once knew a principal of a school 
in a large city who, when in trouble, some- 
times made this remark: “My daily 
prayer to God is that He will give me 
grace to hold my tongue.” It seems his 
prayer was answered, for he has held his 
tongue and the same position for over 
forty years, 

He hit the nail on the head the first 
blow he struck. A teacher may, and often 
does, talk herself out of her position. We 
use the pronoun “her” because so large 
a majority of teachers are women. The 
same thing is true of men. 

The teacher who talks of school and 
nothing but school is, generally speaking, 
a nuisance. As in the family so in the 
school, there are many things with which 
the public have no concern and which 
the wise teacher will not ventilate. There 
are bad boys and troublesome girls in 
any school; they are made worse by talk- 
ing to others about their evil habits; they 
are entitled to the protection of silence 
rather than to open criticism. 

By talking to others of school affairs 
there is nothing to be gained and every- 
thing to be lost. In a system of schools, 
or in a building of several rooms, the 
talking teacher accomplishes the greatest 
amount of evil. You have no right to 
criticise the teacher across the hall, or 
over-head, or in the next room. 

You are not obliged to know all that 
is going on, and probably you have all 


you can do to take good care of your own 
pupils. If you find you are disposed to 
meddle with the affairs of other teachers, 
to criticise their work, or to talk about 
their failures, pray the prayer of this old 
schoolmaster: “O Lord, giwe me grace 
this day to hold my tongue.” 


Nagging. 

At a Methodist Conference lately one of 
the clergymen in attendance was about to 
be put upon trial because he refused to 
live with his wife. As a result of the pro- 
ceedings he gave up his papers and re- 
turned to business life, giving as his rea- 
son that his wife “nagged” him so con- 
tinually that he could not be in that frame 
of mind required to do his best work. We 
know nothing of the merits of this case, 
but are moved by it to write a little homily 
upon nagging. 

Nagging is a habit. It comes without 
premeditation, or exercise of the will. It 
may be the product of unconscious cere- 
bration. It is worse than scolding or 
whipping; a constant, never ceasing, habit 
of fault-finding degenerates into teasing 
and worrying the pupil with only bad re- 
sults. It is mean to nag a pupil while he 
has no chance to defend himself in any 
way ; but this is not all there is of it. Su- 
perintendents and principals nag their 
teachers sometimes beyond all endurance. 

A teacher who was doing good work once 
said of the superintendent: ‘He came 
into my room a moment this morning, 
glowered round, scowled a little, found 
fault with everything, praised nothing, 
and went out.” Such a principal may 
make the teachers fear him, but he makes 
them unhappy and discontented at the 
same time. This man knows nothing of 
human nature and is on a par with the 
teamster who thinks that he can get the 
most work out of his horses by continually 
using the whip. If the minister told the 
truth we do not blame him for refusing to 
live with a nagging wife. Neither would 
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we blame a father for taking a child out 
from under the care of a nagging teacher, 
nor a teacher for throwing up her contract 
rather than work under the direction of 
a nagging principal or superintendent. 
Whether in the school or the family, Gen- 
eral Grant’s advice is good—“Let us have 





. ~ . . 

Curiosities and Quips 

(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.”’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
education of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will’ prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 


seem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge.] 


Some Answers in an Examination Paper. 


Question. What was the cause of the War 
of 1812? Of the Mexican War? Of the Phil- 
ippine War? 

Answer. Love of fighting—with excuses. 

Q. How may the races of mankind be classi- 
fied ? 

A. Into winners and losers. 

Q. What does the Indo-Germanic family in- 
clude? 

A.. Indians and Germans. 

Q. Why is piracy now practically extinct? 

A. Through change of name; except in the 
book business it is now called “diplomacy,” 
“trusteeship,” etc. 

Name in chronological order the various 
peoples which have inhabited England. 

A. England has been inhabited by English 
only; various foreign people arrived, but imme- 
diately became English. 


Educational Value of Slang. 


In a recent address to teachers, G. Stanley 
Hall contended that the use of slang has an 
educational value and is not reprehensible. This 
lecture inspired the following lines by Alice A. 
Stevens in the Evening Post: 


I thought I saw a theorist pile 
On burdened shoulders burdens more, 
But when I looked again it was 
A‘man of psychic lore 
Who said if teachers studied slang 
All children would know more. 


I thought I saw an 8vo tome 
Indulge in antics wild, 

But when I looked again it was 
A student of the child. 

He said so many curious things 
I felt a little riled. 


I thought I saw a musing boy 
Who tossed a rubber ball, 

But when I looked again they said 
It was G. S yu 1, 

A-laying down the law to them 
For all the world like Paul. 


i thought I heard a wailing cry, 
That through the heavens rang; 
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It sounded like a fiend from hell 
Who marshaled some sad gang; 

But no—the teachers had begun 
To study up their slang! 


I thought I heard a primitive, 
Who spake in words uncouth, 
But when 1 looked again it was 
A twentieth century youth. 
Said he, “My lingo’s up to date— 
You bet—and that’s the truth.” 


A Trio of Meditations. 


Teacher: “It won’t pay to wear a clean col- 
lar on Friday.” 

Child: “Teacher’s collar’s awful dirty to 
day.” 

Visitor: “I wonder what kind of a home 
Miss A. was brought up in.” 


Some Queries for Badgers. 


What will now become of: 

The Lesson Plan? 

1, 2,3, 4? 

The constitutional amendment? 

The great, big, institute syllabus? 

The cast-iron high school course? 

The horn tooters of the old band-wagon? 
And, seventh and lastly, to-wit: 

OF W.. DD. P:2 


Vowels—Consonants. Flesh—Bones. 

The Young Citizen says: “The vowels 
take so important a part in the making 
of our words that their absence makes 
it difficult to recognize the word.” 

Philologists and stenographers do not 
take this view of the two classes of letters. 
Consonants may be regarded as the bones 
of a language; they are subject to fewer 
changes than the vowels and they are 
so clearly what gives permanent character 
to words that it is just as easy to read 
a statement written without vowels as 
to recognize the skeleton of an animal. 
In oral speech the vowels may be com- 
pared to the flesh of an animal, giving 
rounded fullness, the consonants giving 
definiteness and rigidity. 

Here are some nonsense verses with all 
the vowels omitted that illustrate this: 

THR WS NG MD FRM TH WST, 

WH WNT T TH PRK GLY DRSSD; 

TH SWLLS ND TH SNBS 

SD O S HW SH BBS. 

ND THT WS LL TH RMRK 

THT WS MD N TH PRK, 

BT THS NG MD FRM TH WST. 
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Consider well your actions, 
What’s done you can’t recall; 
No use to pull the trigger, 
Then try to stop the ball. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


History in the Primary Grade. 


They had a lesson on the Pilgrims and the 
teacher told the little tots about Plymouth 
Rock. Then she said, “Now, children, take 
your pencils and write something about the 
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Pilgrims and then draw a nice Plymouth 
Rock.” 
“A hen or a rooster?” asked Tommy. 


When the Aryans declared in set terms that 
their purpose was benevolent assimilation, the 
savages were much struck. 

“Assimilation!” exclaimed those simple peo- 
ple. “And does this mean that we shall be fair- 
skinned, too?” 

“Well, skinned, at any rate!” said the 
Aryans, being very careful not to promise too 











fReadings and fRecitations. 














~~ 


Johnny’s History Lesson. 


I think, of all the things at school 
A boy has got to do, 
That studyin’ hist’ry, as a rule, 
Is worst of all, don’t you? 
Of dates there are an awful sight, 
An’ though I study day an’ night, 
There’s only one I’ve got just right— 
That’s fourteen ninety-two. 


Columbus crossed the Delaware 
In fourteen ninety-two; 

We whipped the British, fair an’ square, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 

At Concord an’ at Lexington 

We kept the red-coats on the run 

While the band played Johnny Get Your 

Gun, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


Pat. Henry, with his dyin’ breath— 
In fourteen ninety-two— 
Said, “Gimme liberty or death!” 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
An’ Barbara Frietchie, so ’tis said, 
Cried, “Shoot if you must this old, gray 
head, 
But I’d rather *twould be your own in- 
stead!” 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


The Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock 
In fourteen ninety-two, 

An’ the Indians standin’ on the dock 
Asked, “What are you goin’ to do?” 
An’ they said, “We seek your harbor drear 
That our children’s children’s children dear 
May boast that their forefathers landed here 

In fourteen ninety-two.” 


Miss Pocahontas saved the life, 
In fourteen ninety-two, 
Of John Smith, an’ became his wife 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
An’ the Smith tribe started then an’ there, 
An’ now there are John Smiths everywhere, 
But they didn’t have any Smiths to spare 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


much.—Puck. 
G 2k 
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Kentucky was settled by Daniel Boone 
In fourteen ninety-two, 

An’ [ think the cow jumped over the moon 
In fourteen ninety-two. 

Ben. Franklin flew his kite so high 

He drew the lightnin’ from the sky; 

An’ Washington couldn’t tell a lie 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


—Nixon Waterman. 





October’s Bright Blue Weather. 


O, suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And showers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble bee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a word of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles, like jewels shining, 

And redder still, on old stone walls, 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle, golden freighting. 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting. 


O, suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together; 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
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Promises. 
Once when I was very sick 
And doctor thought I’d die, 
And mother couldn’t smile at me 
But I just turned to cry, 
That was the time for promises; 
You should have heard them tell 
The lots of good things I could have 
If I’d get well. 


But when the fever went away, 

And I began to mend, 
And begged to eat the goodies 

That Grandma Brown would send, 
They said beef-tea was better, 

And gave my grapes to Nell, 
And laughed and said: “You’re mighty cross 

Since you got well.” 
—August Kortrecht, in the Century. 


In the Shadow. 


I am sailing to the leeward, 
Where the current runs to seaward 
Soft and slow. 
Where the sleeping river grasses 
Brush my paddle as it passes 
To and fro. 


On the shore the heat is shaking 
All the golden sands awaking 
In the cove; 
And the quaint sand-piper, winging 
O’er the shallows, ceases singing 
When I move. 


On the water’s idle pillow 
Sleeps the overhanging willow, 
Green and cool; 
Where the rushes lift their burnished 
Oval heads from out the tarnished 
Emerald pool. 


Where the very silence slumbers, 
Water lilies grow in numbers, 
Pure and pale; 
All the morning they have rested, 
Amber crowned, and pearly crested, 
Fair and frail. 


Here, impossible romances, 
Indefinable sweet fancies, 
Cluster round; 
But they do not mar the sweetness 
Of this still September fleetness 
With a sound. 


I can scarce discern the meeting 

Of the shore and stream retreating, 
So remote: 

For the laggard river, dozing, 

Only wakes from its reposing 
Where I float. 


Where the river mists are rising, 
All the foliage baptizing 

With their spray; 
There the sun gleams far and faintly, 
With a shadow soft and saintly, 

In its ray. 
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And the perfume of some burning 

Far-off brushwood, ever turning 
To exhale 

All its smoky fragrance dying, 

In the arms of evening lying 
Where I sail. 


My canoe is growing lazy, 

In the atmosphere so hazy, 
While I dream; 
Eastward indistinctly gliding 
Down the stream. 


—E. Pauline Johnson, in the White Wampum, 


King Autumn. 
MERL M. AMES. 


Queen Summer’s fled. 
With maples’ crimson flag unrolled, 
Encamped ’midst oak-trees’ russet-gold, 
Reigns the gay monarch, Autumn old, 
In Summer’s stead. 


A hill’s his throne. 
His crown is ivy, acorn-gemmed, 
His royal robe is woodbine hemmed, 
His pipe a walnut, slender-stemmed, 
In rice-beds grown. 


An age of gold! 
The king, with magic touch of hand, 
Turns to rich gold green summerland— 
Change such as Midas could command 
In legend old. 


Calm is the air. 
Serene the realm while Autumn sways; 
Morns girt with frost and mellow days 
Sinking in night, while golden haze 
Rests everywhere. 


Opulent realm! 


tich clust’ring grapes kissed by the frost, 
Ripe fruit and grain in gold embossed, 
Pumpkins in forest cornfields lost, 

The fields o’erwhelm. 


His reign is grand. 


All nature waits his beck and nod; 

Wielding his scepter, goldenrod, 

With lordly mien this woodland god 
Sways all the land. 


Let the world sing! 


Nature in Autumn’s livery dight, 

Tenant of wood and bird in flight, 

And man, soul-steeped in golden light, 
Crown Autumn king. 


“If thou art worn and hard beset 


With sorrows that thou wouldst forget; 


If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 


Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep, 


Go to the woods and to the hills— 


No tears dim the look that nature wears.” 
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Faded Leaves. 


The hills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land 

The beech-leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand, 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hilltops glow, 

And in the still sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the briar rose 
Have lost their rounded pride, 
The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 

Are drooping heavy-eyed. 


The pigeons’ black and wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun; 

And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 
And sets his house in order for 

The winter’s dreary reign. 


*Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good books, and sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. 
—Alice Carey. 


September. 


The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweeet odors rise, 
At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
—H. H. 


The Sphinx on the Hearth. 
NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


No need have I to seek the sphinx afar— 
She lies with bended elbows on my knee; 
Her gleaming amber eyes are turned on me, 

Remote and passionless as some fixed star. 

Yet anger, love, devotion unto death, 

And courage high, her timid spirit knows; 
Though sleeping now, within her bosom 
glows 

The same hot fires fanned by our human 

breath. 


Gentle, yet tameless, all our life she shares, 
Yet lives her own, with joys and fears apart; 


Once worshiped, still a regal mien she wears, 
And claims the homage of each tender heart. 

Behind those eyes inscrutable if I might see, 
Should I not fined close kinship unto me? 


If man might be sure that his days would en- 
dure, 
As of old for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know, what deeds might 
he do, 
And all without worry or tears. 








Correspondence 





We could fill many pages each month 
with commendations like the following 
which comes from one of the prominent 
superintendents in a Western state: 


Dear Mr. Gillan: Continue my name on 
your subscription list, and send a few sample 
copies. I enjoy your paper. It brushes away 
the cobwebs of superstition and pretense and 
leads the way along healthy and conservative 
lines. W. HAS. 


To the Editor: If the following questions 
are worthy of space in your journal, will you 
please publish them in your next issue? 

J. G. Skeels. 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 

QUESTIONS OF (THE HOUR. 

Will our leading educators please answer? 

(1) What is the difference between a boy 
smoking a cigarette and a professor in a nor- 
mal school or a principal of a high school smok- 
ing a cigar or pipe? 

(2) If a student in a normal school who 
fails to use the best English on a test or ex- 
amination paper written in forty-five minutes, 
must be put into the English class for extra 
drill, why should not the president of a normal 
school—a reputed master of English,—who re- 
sponds to a telephone inquiry “That is me” be 
also required to take extra work in the Eng- 
lish class? 

(3) What is the difference between a teach- 
er playing cards at a party for a prize and a 
young man playing for money? 

(4) Would the standard be set too high if 
we should require our teachers to be men and 
women clean from everything that can contam- 
inate or vitiate the character of the youth en- 
trusted to their guidance? 

(5) Is it asking too much of a teacher to 
require him to refrain from the use of tobacco, 
liquor and profanity, to dispense with card 
playing and dancing, at least while engaged as 
teacher? 

(6) If athletic training is essential to a 
complete educational development, why should 
a few of the physically best need so much and 
need it so particularly at this season of the 
year that much of the time and energy of the 
whole school must be devoted to it and large 
sums of money be spent in procuring it? 
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(7) What is the difference between the 
spirit of determination, manifested by each 
team at a football game, to down their oppo- 
nents and the triumph when they have downed 
them, and the determination of members of the 
board of trade to down each other, or busi- 
ness men to down their competitors, or the 
head of the world’s syndicate in his efforts 
to down every force that opposes his ambition? 

(8) Shall our boys be taught self-mastery 
and preseverance in attaining the highest pos- 
sible excellence regardless of the attainments 
of others, or shall they be taught to strive for 
mastery of others and to struggle to down oth- 
ers that they may appear to get ahead? 

(9) Shall we be so thorough as to require a 
pupil to do a whole term’s work over for lack 
of one per cent. and at the same time send 
him out with the recommendation of the school 
when he is forty or more per cent. below stand- 
ard in sterling integrity? 


We are heartily in accord with those 
who would demand a high standard of 
morals and of scholarship in the teacher. 
But let us not be so sternly puritanical as 
to become morosely atrabilious. There 
are many worse things all too common 
among teachers than most of the lapses 
which Mr. Skeels points out. For exam- 
ple, a vinegar visage and a buz-saw temper 
detract from a teacher’s usefulness more 
than does an occasional cigar; finger nails 
in mourning, an over-ripe collar or too 
long intervals between baths are sins more 
damning than little slips of syntax. We 
know a man who cannot tell a jack from 
a nine spot; we hold his note for $50— 
have offered it for fifteen and found no 
takers, for those who know him know he 
is a dead-beat. 

We submit answers in detail to some of 
the foregoing questions: (1) Cigarettes 
are usually “doped” with opium; good ci- 
gars are not. The effect of nicotine is 
much more deleterious to a boy than to an 
adult. The same thing is true of tea and 
coffee. 

(2) The expression quoted is not with- 
out defenders. It is no worse than “he 
don’t,” a very common expression. 

(3) One difference is that a prize is 
given by a third party to encourage skill, 
the same in the case cited as in any other 
competitive test, as a spelling match or an 
oratorical contest, etc., while in gambling 
the stakes are lost by the loser in the 
game. 

(4) The standard proposed would make 
teachers very scarce. There never was but 
one such teacher, and if another should 


appear probably he too would be crucified. 


(5) Most reasonable people will agree 
that as to the first three items such a 
request would not be asking too much— 
allowing a fair margin, of course, for 
emergencies, such as chills and snake-bite, 
and moments of great excitement, spirit- 
ual exaltation or provocation like the his- 
toric instances of Washington at Mon- 
mouth and Wendell Phillips when in a 
speech against the Fugitive Slave Law he 
said with all the incisive force of his 
matchless eloquence, “If Massachusetts 
shall approve this law I will not say ‘God 
save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,’ 
but I will say ” and then he repeated 
the sentence substituting for “save” the 
little, monosyllabic autonym of save. Per- 
haps in making out a list of exceptions we 
might allow a little swearing at a careless 
motorman; it is said that at the time of 
the recent collision President Roosevelt 
“cussed like a pirate.” 

As to the other two counts of this item, 
so much depends on time, place and cir- 
cumstance that the formulation of any 
general rule or requirement would be 
futile. 

(6, 7, 8) These questions open up some 
interesting topics for discussion, and we 
invite contributions on the subject, the 
educational value of competitive exercises. 

(9) The suggestion that integrity can 
be graded on a scale of 100 seems an un- 
warranted expansion of the marking sys- 
tem. 





Please solve the following: 

A bushel measure is in form of a cylinder 
183 inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 
What are the dimensions of a peck measure of 
similar shape? 

W. J. RozeExK. 

Roland, Wis. 

The volumes of similar solids are to 
each other as the cubes of their like lines. 

The volumes of the given solids are to 
each other as 4:1, hence 

4:1::512:X° 
and X*=128 
X= The cube root of 128. 


The other dimension may be found by 
simple proportion, thus: 
8:35.05: :18.5:X 
w= 115 
The dimensions of the peck measure are 
5.05 inches and 11.6 inches. 
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Editor Gillan: TI shall be pleased to have 
you state what you consider the best use of the 
sign and the oral expression where ~ is in- 
volved. Should the sign X be read “times”? 
For example: Find cost of 4 apples at 3c. 
each; 4 apples cost 4X%3c—=12e. Or should it 
be: + apples cost 3c. 4—=12¢? 

In the first case read times, the latter multi- 
plied by. 

Again: Four apples cost 12c; find the price 
of each. 

4 apples cost 12e. 
1 apple cost 4 of 12c.=38e. 
Or, 
1 apple cost 12¢c.+4=3e. 
(The latter read 12c. divided by 4=3c.) 
MARTIN SIMPson. 
Wadena, Minn. 


Either. They are both good. “You 
pays your money, and you takes your 
choice.” 


The Bulletin. 


When our readers receive this number the 
editor-in-chief will be in Oregon, where he goes 
to do a circuit of half a dozen county insti- 
tutes; he is also booked to give the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association some hot air; then 
a little whirl of a similar kind in Pennsylva- 
nia will fill the rest of his time until the holi- 
days; but he left a big pile of stuff written up, 
and we shall try to keep the journal running 
as usual. 

(Signed ) The Office Devil. 








The Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Menomonie October 24, 25. 
J. F. Sims, River Falls, Wis., is the president. 
He announces an attractive programme. Win- 
ship of Boston is the principal speaker. 





Supt. E. G. Cooley, of Chicago, has been of- 
fered the presidency of the State University of 
Washington, at a salary considerably larger 
than he is now getting, which shows that the 
trustees of that institution are wise men. 

Ex-Supt. George Howell, of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, is a candidate for Congress with a 
good chance of being elected. Mr. Howell is an 
alumnus of the Iilinois State Normal Univer- 
sity and has many friends in the West. 








It sometimes happens that in renewing sub- 
scriptions, the subscriber’s name appears twice 
on our list. Two copies of the paper are thus 
sent when only one is subscribed for. When the 
day of settlement comes, trouble begins. If you 
are getting two copies of this paper and have 
subscribed for but one, please give us early no- 
tice of the error. 

With the evenings growing longer, the chil- 
dren must turn to indoor fun to pass the time 
away. In the October St. Nicholas are some 
hints for home-made sport, notably: The Pa- 
per House, by Harriet McLear, an illustrated 
poem which describes carefully the method of 
manufacture of paper houses for paper dolls; 


and A Boy and an Old Umbrella, by Meredith 
Nugent, with many illustrations. 


Put these two books into your school library: 
Riffle Creek Papers, and A Summer of Satur- 
days. 65 cents each. 


Principal Arthur Burch of the East Division 
High School, Milwaukee, is-home and rapidly 
recovering from a surgical operation on his 
stomach, and the chances are riow good that he 
will soon be entirely well and at work again. 
This will reioice his many friends throughout 
Wisconsin, and will interest those ghouls both 
in and out of the school board who prematurely 
laid plans for filling his place. 


Mayne’s series of school records has been 
completed by the addition of a graded school 
register, consisting of a record for each grade 
or department, with binding covers in which 
all the records are preserved. Full descrip- 
tion will be sent on application to the Wiscon- 
sin School Supply Company, Milwaukee. See 
advertisement on another page. These records 
together with Mayne’s High School Records 
are pre-eminent among record blanks for their 
simplicity and completeness. 


Miss Mary Conway, assistant in Kilbourn, 
Wis., high school, has been nominated for coun- 
ty superintendent. It is rare indeed that a 
candidate who is not a politician and who is 
so eminently well qualified as Miss Conway is 
in scholarship, experience and native endow- 
ment is chosen to that office. The voters of 
Columbia county have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity this year to get a first-class county su- 
perintendent. 


Miss Margaret Haley, who won fame a year 
ago in successfully fighting the tax-dodging 
corporations of Chicago in behalf of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, recently made charges before 
the Chicago Federation of Labor that the board 
of education had taken the life, character and 
vitality out of the public schools in the inter- 
est of the American Book Company. She de- 
clared that one member of the school board had 
lobbied in the interest of the railroads before 
the state board of equalization and had de- 
manded that they be not assessed their just 
taxes: that while four men controlled the 
board the American Book Company controlled 
them. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
will meet in Milwaukee on Dec. 29-31. In this 
state an absurdly unreasonable custom requires 
the president of the association to assume the 
responsibility of getting up the program. A 
sensible scheme of organization would assign 
that duty to an executive committee. This 
year, besides the preparation of his address to 
the association and his regular school work, the 
president, Supt. Karl Mathie of Wausau, is 
handicapped by a supposed necessity of doing 
some campaign work, for he 1s a candidate for 
state superintendent, and is six months gone 
with the fantastic notion that he is going to be 
elected; but early in November he will be re- 
lieved of all anxiety on that score and will 
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have time to perfect the program, which we 
confidently believe will not be disappointing. 


The Century has recently come into posses- 
sion of an interesting collection of unpublished 
letters of Sir Walter Scott, written to a verv 
interesting character in the early part of the 
last century, Mrs.,Hughes, the grandmother of 
the author of “Tom Brown.” 


The woman teachers who will vote this fall 
in Wisconsin are in no particular need of in- 
struction from school principals as to how they 
should vote. Those principals who are rather 
boastfully reporting their political friends 
that they will “vote their teachers” thus or so 
should be and will be rebuked by the teachers 
on election day. Other things equal the woman 
is wisest who votes contrary to the way her 
principal or any candidate asks her to vote. 
Why does he presume to influence the woman 
teacher's judgment It is either because he has 


a sinister motive, ecause of a naive as- 
sumption of superior isdom. 


Those who are expecting to find in Prof. ( ary 
anything short of st-class administrative 
officer when he becomes state superintendent, 
as in all human prol lity he will next Janu- 
ary, are either defect as judges of men or 
they do not know Mr. Cary’s history and per- 
sonal characterist \n undistinguished and 
rather obscure gent n from Superior, who 
succeeded in son n getting himself ap- 
pointed te a position semi-edueational char- 
acter, recently made public announement of his 
intention to vote against Mr. Cary. There is 
no evidence that the nnouncement made a 
stampede among voters. For any man to an- 





nounce through the daily press that he will or 
will not vote for any rticular candidate is an 
amusing bit of egotis But this gentleman 
from the far north adds to his performance a 





further diversion when he says he does not con- 
sider Mr. Cary well ialified for the office. If 
a man who has made teaching a life work, who 
has taught successfully in all grades of schools 
from the country district to the normal school, 
who has served as city superintendent and as 
county superintendent, who is a graduate of 
Chicago University. in of unblemished char- 
acter, vigorous health and unquestioned deter- 
mination tempered by a suave and gentlemanly 
bearing, is not well qualified for the office of 
state superintendent, then who is? Mr. Cary is 


all this and more. His popularity is attested 
by the fact that those who know him best, in- 
cluding his former students, are giving him 


hearty support. 

An Algebra for high schools and academies, 
by L. P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor, Michigan, just 
from the press of Butler, Sheldon & Co., is de- 
signed to furnish a course suitable for prepara- 
tory schools, and contains also a number of ad- 
ditional chapters for students who wish to 
meet the highest standard for admission to a 
university course. A feature of the book is the 
fact that subjects are not treated in a “chop- 
py” or piece-meal manner, but with sufficient 
continuity and repetition to insure an adequate 
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mastery on the part of the student. This is 
seen especially in the treatment of the equa- 
tion and of factoring. 

The chapter on special theorems and sym- 
metry as an introduction to factoring is an in- 
novation quite out of the beaten path, but 
which teachers and students will find very ae- 
ceptable. Following directly after fractions is 
ratio, which the author treats as a fraction, 

Each topic treated is followed by a carefully 
arranged synopsis and an ample list of test- 
questions, 


Drake University starts out with a large en- 
rollment and with everyone full of enthusiasm 
and energy. Situated at the state capital, 
much has been expected of Drake and she is 
not disappointing her friends. 


Highland Park College, too, has a most satis- 
factory enrollment for this time of the year. 
The difficulties of the early part of the year 
have all been disposed of and the prospect for 
the future is in every way encouraging. The 
Correspondence School is not behind the other 
departments, but is increasing in strength and 
enrolling new members daily. 


The Southwestern Association meets at 
Council Bluffs, October 30-31 and November 1. 
Supt. Cooley of Chicago gives an address 
Thursday evening, October 30. Other speakers 
will be Miss Holbrook of Chicago, on the sub- 
ject of English, and Prof. Darling of the Chi- 
cago Normal, on Geography. Prof. O’Shea 
speaks Friday evening, and Geo. Vincent Sat- 
urday morning. 


Do you furnish the youngest pupils with 
seat work to keep them profitably bus? 
Many kindergarten exercises are suitable for 
primary pupils and can be profitably used even 
in country schools. “Folding squares” are a 
wholesome source of delight to the little ones, 
and a skilful teacher can use them so that 
they have a great educational value in teach- 
ing form, color, drawing and manual dexterity. 


Voters in Wisconsin should not be misled 
by the assertion that the proposed constitution- 
al amendment would give the legislature no 
more power than it now has to make the office 
of county superintendent of schools an ap- 
pointive office. No matter who says so, or 
what position he may hold, the statement is 
not true, The constitution as it now stands 
guarantees the right of the voters to choose all 
their county oflicers at the time of the gen- 
eral election. No county office can now be 
made appointive, except in case of vacancies. 
See See, 9, Art. 13, Wis. Constitution, also See. 
4, Art. 6 as amended in 1882. 

Suppose the state superintendent were en- 
trusted with the appointment of the county su- 
perintendents (and the proposed amendment 
makes that contingency possible), then the 
state superintendent would be a very valuable 
commercial asset for any book company that 
should secure control of him. 

And that is all the milk there is in that 
cocoanut. 
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Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston will lecture in 
Towa and Nebraska again this fall and winter. 
His main trip will be in February, but there 
are 2 few open dates in October and December. 
For terms, ete., address Henry Sabin, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The department of Current Politics in Car- 
toons in the October Review of Reviews admi- 
rably supplements the editorial pages as an ex- 
position of this year’s campaign issues. It 
constitutes an apt and pointed setting forth of 
American politics and policies in 1902. 

Many superintendents will note with pleas- 
ure that the next meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence will be at Cincinnati in- 
stead of New Orleans. A large number, who 
could not make the longer trip, will now be 
able to attend. 

Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan, the author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” has writ- 
ten a story for St. Nicholas called “The Water- 
melon Stockings,” which is said to exhibit the 
same skillful mingling of humor and pathos 
that gained so wide a circle of readers for Mrs. 
Wiggs. 


“What a Father Can Do for His Son’ is the 
title of one of the most instructive articles 
which has ever appeared in a magazine. Prof. 
Harry Thursten Peck discusses this subject in 
the October Cosmepolitan in a way to be enter- 
taining to fathers, mothers and sons. The es- 
say will have a wide range of readers. 

Lessons in Mathematical Geography by S. Y. 
Gilian, Milwaukee, is a unique presentation of 
this interesting subject. The work in Mathe- 
matical geograghy as outlined for [llinois, Wis- 
consin and many of the schools of Iowa and Mis- 
souri follows the plan of the book. One superin- 
tendent ordered 300 copies for use in his eighth 
grade. Price 10 cents, or $1.00 a dozen. 





D. C. Heath & Company, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, have in press for immediate issue the 
Third Book of Schiller’s Geschichte des dreis- 
sigjahrigen Krieges, a portrayal of the dark 
period in German history out of which arose 
the “Wallenstein,” and a specimen of the au- 
thor’s historical method and language. It is 
provided with introduction and notes, and owes 
its origin to the recommendation of it for ad- 
vanced reading in schools by the Committee of 
Twelve of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 





Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—Europe, 
by Frank G. Carpenter, American Book Com- 
pany, Cincinnati and Chicago—is a highly suc- 
cessful attempt to clothe with flesh and blood 
the skeleton of geographical facts. It is based 
upon the recent personal observations of the 
author. and is therefore up-to-date. It takes 
the children through every part of Europe and 
points out all the most important places and 
things, the subjects being chosen both with due 
regard to child-interest, and to instruction. 

While it gives adequate attention to the 
scenic side of the lands visited, it is also essen- 
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tially practical in its discussion of commercial 
and industrial topics. It devotes more space 
to manufactures than to mountains, more to 
shipping than to scenery, and emphasizes the 
artisan as well as the artist. The reasons for 
the growth of cities and countries, due to their 
geographical positions and their natural re- 
sources, are clearly and adequately given, and 
the scholar sees both how and why Venice has 
become great through her trade with the East, 
and Budapest has become the Minneapolis of 
the Continent. 

President Charles Nldred Shelton of Simp- 
son College reports a larger enrollment than 
ever before and also that more Freshmen than 
usual come from the accredited high schools of 
the state. The latter is a particularly good 
indication. 

Three Des Moines girls, Miss Leila L. 
Cooper, Miss Helene Nelsen and Miss Claudia 
Kirkpatrick, commence teaching in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, this year. They will maintain 
the good reputation already established in the 





west by the Iewa school men and women who 


have preceded them. 

If you have not been using monthly report 
cards try this mode of encouraging regular, 
prompt attendance and diligence in learning 
lessons. See the fac simile of our card on an- 
other page. It is unsurpassed for simplicity 
and effectiveness, and is printed on cardboard 
of first quality which will stand the wear to 
which report cards are necessarily subjected. 

The Towa State Teachers’ Association holds 
the next meeting in Des Moines December 30-31 
and January 1-2. The program is not complet- 
ed but will appear in a later issue of the 
Teacher. Lorado Taft, the Chicago sculptor, 
well known to all who have attended the Des 
Moines Chautauqua, is to deliver a lecture, and 
Hamlin Garland is down for an evening ad- 
dress. 











Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geography 
grows in popularity with teachers of this 
branch. It is rich in suggestion of method 
and devices, and furnishes a great abundance 
of interesting and valuable supplementary mat- 
ter with which to enrich and enliven the text- 
book lessons. A new edition has been issued, 
which brings the references to population up 
to the latest census. Price 40 cents. Address 
this office. 

Mrs. Mabel Osgood. Wright’s new book for 
children will be called Dogtown. It is a book 
for all dog lovers. Hitherto Mrs. Wright’s 
books have dealt largely with wild nature. 
This new volume is to be devoted to dogs and 
will interest their friends both old and young. 
Mrs. Wright’s personal experience in the keep- 
ing of dogs gives the incidents in the book the 
stamp of truth, especially those pertaining to 
dog lore and etiquette, and the superior intelli- 
gence of the home-bred dog over his brethren 
of the hilltop kennels. The numerous illustra- 
tions are from photographs of the dogs and 
scenes of the story.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
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Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 

In the Century’s “Year of American Humor” 
there are two diverting stories, “On the Links,” 
a tale of love and golf, by George Hibbard, 
and “John Henry’s Lobster Trust,” by Walter 
Leon Sawyer, both illustrated, and an article 
by Katherine A. Chandler on “The Sense of 
Humor in Children, ith specifications. 

Howard Pyle is finishing a book, The Story 
of King Arthur a companion volume of the 
author’s popular Robin Hood. It will appear 
as a serial in St. Nicholas, fully illustrated by 
the author-artist. It is a new series of pic- 
turesque, romantic tales woven about the old 
legend of King Arthur. 


The new edition of THz WrsTeRN TEACHER 
Sone Book contains the music except to those 
selections that are so familiar as to make the 
notes unnecessary. We are confident that this 
improvement will add greatly to the popular- 
ity of this already popular book. The price re- 
mains the same, ten cents a copy, or one dollar 
a dozen. For special rates for first introduc- 
tion write to S, Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee. 


A new style of passenger car has been in- 
troduced on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. It is a combination of parlor, dining 
and observation car and will be attached to the 
fast mail train which leaves Chicago every 
morning for Omaha and the Northwest. The 


parlor is in the rear of the car. It is furnished 
with arm chairs, luxuriously upholstered, and 
opens on to the observation platform, which is 
separated from the room by large plate glass 
windows. Two sleeping berths are provided 
for invalids. 

Off from the parlor is a comfortable smok- 
ing room, and toilet rooms for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Beyond is the dining room, a charm- 
ing affair, holding four tables. The kitchen 
and pantry are large and very complete. The 
ears are a distinct advance on anything of the 
kind yet used in this country, and their use 
will add greatly to the comfort of the passen- 
gers. 


Elements of Physics, Experimental and De- 
scriptive, by Amos T. Fisher and Melvin J. Pat- 
terson. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 60 
cents. 

This is a text-book intended for beginners, 
and presents the subjects Matter and its prop- 
erties, Motion and force, Work and energy, Me- 
chanics of fluids, Heat, Light, Magnetism, Elec- 
tro-dynamics and Sound in exceptionally clear 
and simple language. Phenomena which pupils 
can observe are kept prominently in view, and 
the apparatus needed is nearly all of a kind 
that can readily be improvised at home or 
made by the pupils themselves. While the au- 
thors disclaim any intention to present in this 
volume a complete work on any one of the top- 
ics treated, vet they have produced a_ book 
which if mastered under a reasonably skillful 
teacher will give a ground-work of fundamen- 
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A Unique Series of 


Historical Readers. 


Stories of Heroes. Edited by CHARLEs B, 


GILBERT, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Rochester, New York. 

Heroes of Myth. By LiILuian L. Price, Nor- 
mal and Training School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Rochester, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 191 pp. Just ready. 

The ten stories in this book meet the de- 
mand of young children for the marvelous, 
and are also of distinct literary value as a 
preparation for the reading of the world’s 
great epics. They furnish just the reading 
which progressive teachers want for elemen- 
tary grades, 

Wandering Heroes. By LILLIAN L. PRICE, 
Normal and Training School, Newark, New 
Jersey. Cloth. Illustrated. 207 pp. Intro- 
ductory price, 50 cents. 

This volume pictures ten of the great repre- 
sentatives of Nomadic Life. The narratives 
absorb the child’s attention and at the same 
time present much valuable historical infor- 
mation. Subject and treatment alike meet 
the child’s developing demand for true stories 
and his awakening “tramp instinct.” The 
stories will prove especially attractive ma- 
terial in fourth and fifth grades. 

Heroes of Chivalry. By Louris E. MAITLAND. 
[ilustrated. In Press. 





Other Volumes in Preparation, 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 











tals more complete and satisfactory than that 
which most high school students acquire from 
larger and more pretentious text-books on this 
subject. 


Old Friends in New Dresses, a supplemen- 
tary first reader, is made up of the words 
found in first readers in common use, but the 
words are woven into ne wstories, thus secur: 
ing the necessary repetition for eye-training 
while holding the child’s interest. This book 
has proved highly satisfactory in the schools 
of Milwaukee. Correspondence with princi- 
pals and others looking for fresh, up-to-date 
supplementary reading for first grades is solic 
ited. The price of the book, 15 cents, or $12.50 
a hundred copies, puts it easily within the 
reach of all schools. Address S. Y. Gillan & 
Co., Milwaukee. 


Educational Press Association. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Pres.—C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Il. 
Secretarv—Harlan P. French, Albany. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Colum- 

bus, O.; D. M. Greeting, Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Edueation, $1.00. 
American Journal of Education, $1.00. 
Canadian Teacher, $1.25. 
Colorado School Journal, $1.00. 
Edueation,. $3.00. 
Florida School Exponent, $1.00. 
Indiana Educator-Journal, $1.50. 
Interstate Review, $1.00. 
Kindergarten Review, $1.00. 
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Louisiana School Review, $1.00. 
Michigan Moderator, $1.90. 
Midland Schools, $1.00. 

Missouri School Journal, $1.25. 

N. E. Journal of Education, $2.50. 
New York School Journal, $2.50. 
Northwestern Monthly, $1.50. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, $1.50. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, $1.60. 
Popular Educator, $1.00. 

Primary Education, $1.00. 

School and Home Edueation, $1.50. 
School Bulletin, $1.00. 

School Education, $1.00. 

School Gazette, $1.00. 

School News, $1.00. 

Southern Educational Journal. 
Southern Schools, $1.00. 

Teachers’ Institute, $1.25. 

Texas School Journal, $1.50. 
Western School Journal, $1.00. 
Western Teacher, $1.00. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, $1.00. 
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COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 
Advantages Unequaled. Rates Reasonable. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

Send for prospectus, telephone Main 7461, or call 
at the office. A. L. GILBERT, Principal. 
Hathaway Building, Milwaukee. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Up-to-Date Visiting Cards, 
printed in the Popular Shaded Old 
English Lettering, pronounced the 
correct thing by the Ladies Home 
Journal, or in Script. Just what you 


have been paying for the plain cards. 
{Stamps not accepted.] Sent Postpaid. Just the thing for 
Xmas or Birthday Gifts. Order today. 


LOGAN & NEAL, - Washington, Iowa. 





MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language work, 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is managed in connection with THE WESTERN TEACHER, 


and has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good 


positions in Wisconsin, Iowa and the Dakotas. 
Iowa, or Park River, North Dakota. 


Address, S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 414 Century Blidg.; 
Minneapolis; Boston, Mass.; Washington, D. C.; Spokane, Wash.; 
San Francisco, Cal.;: New York, N. Y.; Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 





The Music Student’s Guide 


BY MRS. H.R. REYNOLDS, DES MOINES, IA.' 


Enables teachers to prepare themselves thor- | 
oughly at home for examination in music. 
Questions all formally answered in the text. 

Covers every department of the theory of 
Music. 

County Superintendents should see a copy be- 
fore arranging the institute course of study. 

Address the publishers, 


S. ¥Y. GILLAN & CO., - Milwaukee, Wis. 





WHAT 1S SCHAPIROGRAPH ? 


THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly mul- 
ticopies anything written with pen and type- 
writer. also music, drawings, ete One orig- 
an inal gives 150 copies BLAUK ink in 15 min- 
ates. Avoids: stencil, washing, delays, 
— and expersive suoplies. Price, complete 
cap-size outfit, 88.00. Lasts years. 
Sent on5 days free trial without deposit. 
THE A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CoO., 265 Broadway, New York. 


CURED TO STAY 
A oe. lasting consti- CURED. 
tutional eure, not justa “reliet.”’ Ab- 


solutely different from all sprays. 
smokes and so-called ‘cures.’ Over 52,000 patients. At- 
tacks never return. Causeeradicated. Health restored. 
Whole system built up. Book 13 free. D&.HAYES,Baffalo.N.Y. 








THE BEST SCHOOL PENS 


FSTERBROOK'S 


SLANT AND VERTICAL 


All the 


Popular Styles << “96 nt “ 


Ask your Stationer. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY VARIETIES 


™ Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


|| Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 











THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Enjoys the confidence of teachers and employ- 
ers because it confines itselftoa LEGITIMATE 
BUSINESS on CONSERVATIVE LINES. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address, HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Bidg., DES MOINES, IA. 





; TEACHERS AGENCY 
i B.F.CLARK _ 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
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Highland Park College 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

A school in which a student may find almost any branch he desires to study. Nine 
large buildings devoted exclusively to College purposes. A large faculty of specialists. 
School throughout the entire year. Students may enter any time they are ready to 
come, Finest location of any school in the 


College of Liberal Arts: Strictly modern 
Scientific, Philosophical and Classical 
Courses. <A fine Preparatory Course. 

Normal College: Didactic Course equal to 
that found in any of the State Normal 
Schools. A State Certificate Course, a 
Primary Training Course, and a Prac- 
tice School to prepare teachers in the first 
seven grades of public school work. 

College of La Ex-Chief Justice Josiah 
Given, Dean. A large faculty of eminent 
lawyers. Collegiate work and Oratory 
may be taken in connection with Law. 

College of Engineering: Regular Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Steam Engineering. <A short, practical, 
one-vear course in Electrical and Steam 
Engineering. A twenty-four weeks’ 
course in practical Steam Engineering. 
Thoroughly equipped shops. Three high- 
speed engines. Two traction engines. 
Two 700-light dynamos. 

College of Pharmacy: The regular Ph. G. 
Course in Pharmacy may be completed in 
one continuous vear of forty-eight weeks. 
A special course is arranged for those 
preparing to take examination before the 
State Boards of Pharmacy. The High- 
land Park College of Pharmacy is the 
most completely equipped school of 
pharmacy in the country. 

Business College: The Highland Park 
Business College is the most completely 
equipped Business College in the West. 
The Business Exchange Room is the finest 
in the United States. All work in this 
department is thoroughly practical. Grad- 
uates sent to good positions. Expenses 
much lower than in most Business Col- 
leges. 

College of Shorthand and Typewritina: 
A full course in Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing, time unlimited, $40.00. All gradu- 
ates from this department are guaranteed 
positions. 


West. 


Coliege of Telegraphy: Full course scholar- 
ship $40.00, time unlimited. Good pay- 
ing positions guaranteed every graduate. 
rhe most completely equipped College of 
Telegraphy in the West. 

College of Oratory: The College of Oratory 
is thoroughly organized and offers the 
very best course of instruction in Elocu- 
tion, Oratory, Physical Culture, and regu- 
lar Gymnasium work of any school in 
the country. 

College of Music: The largest College of 
Musie in the West. Thirty pianos—four 
Grand pianos. An artist at the head of 
each department of Music. If you want 
the best in musical training, come to 
Highland Park College. Expenses reason- 
able. 

Pen Art School: A complete course in Pen- 
manship, Pen Drawing of all kinds, and 
Pen Art. Teachers trained for teaching 
Penmanship and Drawing in the public 
schools. Send for specimens of work. 

Civil Service: A complete course in Rail- 
way Mail Service. Expenses very reason- 
able. Students may enter any time. 

Home Study: We send the following 
courses through the mail: Normal, State 
Certificate, Primary, Pharmacy, Short- 
hand and Typewriting, Business, Electri- 
cal and Steam Engineering, Telephony, 
Civil Service, Penmanship, Flourishing, 
sotanv, English Literature, American 
Literature, General History, Telegraphy, 
Latin, German, Greek, and Algebra. 
Send for Prospectus giving full outline of 
the work. “We teach wherever the mails 
reach.” 

Eapenses: All expenses have been reduced 
to the minimum. Board is $1.50, $2.00 
and $2.50 per week. The tuition in the 
regular College classes is $12.00 per quar- 
ter. Send for catalogue. Always mention 
the department in which you are inter- 
ested. Address: 


Oo. H. LONGWELL 
President Highland Park College, Des Moines, Iowa 




















